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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


SS 


TIGHTEN UP 
OTH seminaries and fellowship committees need 
to tighten up on requirements for entrance to 
the ministry. 

We have too many ministers out of work, and 
some of them are as good as anybody at work. We 
ean not afford to stop the intake, but on the side of 
personal characteristics and on the side of educational 


_ fitness, too, we need to scrutinize those coming in. 


One of the movements which is throwing men out 
is a good movement—the movement for fewer and 
better churches. To man such churches, however, 
we need something besides youth and glibness. 
President Barstow of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation recently wrote a paper for the Congrega- 
tional Commission on the Ministry in which he said 
that the churches owe it to the denomination to back 
up the seminaries and not go out after the cheapest 
man they can find. 


* * 


THE UNFAIR GANDHI 
N the comment of religious papers upon the de- 
cision of Gandhi to fast unto death unless 
Great Britain rescinds her plan for communal 


representation, there is high praise of Gandhi. We 
can not concur. 

We indict him for lack of sportsmanship. We 
charge him with fighting with unfair weapons. No 


man has a moral right to deliberately manufacture his 
own martyr’s crown. We admit that he may win. 
He chooses the mightiest of all weapons—self-immola- 
tion for a cause. But we do not believe that he will 
serve the true interests of his country. 

The crux of the matter is that Britain can not 
trust one faction of India to be fair to the other fac- 
So the new scheme of suffrage provides for 
minority representation in the Provincial Legislatures 
The seats will be divided among 
Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo- 
Indians, Europeans, women, depressed classes and 


- other groups. 


Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the depressed classes, of 
which there are 40,000,000, is opposing Gandhi. He 
says: 

I don’t care for these political stunts. This threat 
by Gandhi isn’t a moral fight, but only a political move. 
I can understand any one trying to negotiate with 
a political opponent on equal terms by giving him credit 


for honesty, but I shall never be moved by these meth- 
ods. My decision stands. 

If Gandhi wants to fight with his life for the interests 
of the Hindu community, the depressed classes also 
will be forced to fight with their lives to safeguard 
their interests. Millions in the depressed classes have 
died over the last thousand years, uncared for, unheard 
of, and unwept. 


Much more restrained is the comment of the 
New Outlook, the organ of the United Church of 
Canada: “To die for a great cause is noble; to block a 
great cause by threatening to die is, well, something 


else.’’ 
x ES 


A HOLIDAY FOR SCIENTISTS? 


HE president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at a recent meeting 
reiterated the warning of the Bishop of Ripon 

that the world is acquiring more power of a physical 
kind than it morally can utilize. Maude Royden 
joined issue with the President and the Bishop, saying 
that the remedy is not for the scientists to take a long 
holiday, but for the ecclesiastics to get more busy. 

We agree with Dr. Royden. Overwhelming as 

seems to be the power which scientists are giving us, 
we believe that it will appear feeble in comparison 
with what we shall get when we once tap the spiritual 
resources of God. 


LARGE SCALE IGNOBLE CONDUCT 


PHRASE of George A. Coe, “large scale ignoble 
A conduct,” strikes us as we read the report of 
the convention of the American Legion in 
Portland, Oregon. By a vote of 1,167 to 109 the 
convention demanded immediate payment of the 
bonus in full. 

The net result of the demand will be, as the New 
York Times puts it, to bring upon the Legion ‘‘the 
dislike and disgust of the great mass of its fellow 
countrymen.” But ignoble as is the demand in view 
of the present condition of the country, it is much less 
reprehensible than the conduct of candidates for Con- 
gress who attended the convention and whipped the 
delegates up to the action simply to win votes for 
themselves. 

Let us remember these politicians when we go to 
the polls. 

Also let us note whether Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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speaks out on this subject with the frankness and 
courage and ability of Mr. Hoover. We have.a feel- 
ing that he will. 


* * 


THE STATUE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 


HE Catholics of the country, through the Knights 
of Columbus, have presented a statue of Car- 
dinal Gibbons to the nation, and the President 

of the United States has accepted that statue. 

In his address of acceptance Mr. Hoover paid a 
tribute to Cardinal Gibbons which the great majority 
of our citizens will gladly endorse: 

“Cardinal Gibbons truly loved human beings as 
~ he found them, in all their variety and with all their 
imperfections. He loved God, and to a degree that is 
seldom equaled he succeeded in carrying into the 
minds of other people the feeling that the truths of 
religion are really their primary aids in solving the 
perplexities of every day living.” | 

Other significant sentences of President Hoover 
amplify this thesis: “Cardinal Gibbons was. active, 
without intrusion, in all the public concerns of his 
time and place.” ‘Movements for social betterment 
found in him an unfailing and practical counsellor.” 
“He championed the cause of labor in moments of 
crisis.”” “His life was a remarkable demonstration of 
the power of a quietly noble personality to expand 
its influence far beyond the range of his physical 
presence.” 

In our early years in Washington we had the 
honor of serving as chaplain of the Senate for a fort- 
night when Edward Everett Hale was ill and Dr. 
Pierce, his usual substitute, was away. This service 
for a great Unitarian gave us our only personal contact 
with the great Catholic. In a busy hour, the Vice- 
President, Mr. Fairbanks, seized on us as the most 
available man to act as guide for Cardinal Gibbons 
about the Capitol and to the reserved gallery of the 
Senate. The simplicity, the kindliness, the intellec- 
tual quickness, of the aged Cardinal, and the robe of 
faith and goodness which he wore with such entire 
unconsciousness, made an indelible impression upon us. 
It immunized us forever, if immunization were neces- 
sary, against the propaganda of that vociferous mi- 
nority to whom any good action of any Catholic is 
simply proof of devilish slyness. 

We like the interpretation which the Common- 
weal, the Catholic weekly, places upon the gift of the 
statue and its acceptance, and the exposition it makes 
of Catholic religion. 

The high note in the presentation ceremonies, 
says the Commonweal, was a gift and its acceptance. 
That, it says, was the life of Cardinal Gibbons, a 
giving of himself to his fellow Catholics and to his 
fellow citizens. 

That is Catholic religion—a giving of the good 
things-of God. 

Now let no one remind us that there are acts of 
the Catholic Church that we can not endorse, and 
acts of individual Catholics that move on a much 
lower level than that where Cardinal Gibbons habitu- 
ally dwelt. 

Let us apply the Golden Rule, and think of the 
Catholic Church in terms of its best and not its worst. 


In such wise would we like them to think of the Uni- If 


versalist Church. i 
In noble language which carries straight to the | 


hearts of Congregationalists, Unitarians, Universalists, | 


and other Christians, the Commonweal calls Catholics i 
to their duty: | 


This re-emergence of the lesson and the spirit of 
Cardinal Gibbons at such an hour of national crisis can 
not help but be productive of much good. Never be- 
fore, perhaps, has such an opportunity to fulfil its mission 
of good will—its duty to give of the waters of life, 
flowing freely—confronted the Catholic Church in 
America, as in the world. It is not an opportunity that 
can be adequately met by publicity campaigns, or sel- 
fish strivings for credit and applause. Such things are 
alien to the Church, always and everywhere. But the 
bread and the wine of the truths of God, and service 
and self-sacrifice, and, above all other things, true 
charity, together with unceasing championship of the 
weak and the unfortunate—these are the good gifts of 
the Church, and her children surely will co-operate 
with her, to give as Cardinal Gibbons gave. 

* Ox 


THE MINISTER OVER FIFTY 


HE Baptist of Chicago calls attention to sta- | | 
tistics compiled by the Travelers Insurance |) 


Company, which prove that “the ability to | 


drive without accident increases with age.’”’ Drivers | 


fifty years of age and over have a record thirty-six |) 


per cent better than the average. : i 

The Baptist insists that the maturity of judgment | 
which counts in handling an automobile counts in | 
handling a church. Though there is something to be 


said for the dash and speed of the youth, there is a \| 


great deal to be said for the older hand on the wheel. 
The minister over fifty may be the man of all men 
for the job. 


* * 


SMALLNESS OF CONGREGATIONS AND 
SMALLNESS OF FAITH 


HE Inquirer and Christian Life of London says }j 
that liberals are so continually talking about the ||; 
smallness of congregations that they are in 

danger of reaching a state or condition where they ||) 
have smallness of faith. It issues a warning against ||) 
“the spiritual peril’? of discussing numerical weak- 
ness. We acknowledge that this is a new idea. We 
have prided ourselves on our honesty in facing facts. 


If our widely advertised appearance draws only a |) 
mass meeting of seven we have felt virtuous in saying ||) 
seven rather than 700. All this the Inquirer would ||) 


praise, too. It raises objection, however, not to | 
facing facts, not to saying seven, but “to the debilitat-_ ||) 
ing content of much of the discussion of smallness.” 


In this particular (the editorial continues) private 
conversation is, probably, more damaging to our church 
life than public utterance. Believing that the world’s 
need of our witness was never greater than now, we 
have no patience with those who would use our small- 
ness to support counsels of despair and to excuse a 
slackening of effort. Talk about our numerical weak- 
ness in a spirit which discourages greater adventure 
and increasing effort should be viewed as it really is, as 
an act of disloyalty, not merely to a local church 
fellowship, but to a world in need of our witness and 
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ministry. . . . If we can notlin our_talking”use this 
smallness of ours to quicken the heroic spirit that dares 
even the “impossible” for a good cause, let us be loyal 
enough to a needy humanity to hold our peace. 


This has the right ring to it. When we stop to 
think about it we realize that the greatest things in 
history have come out of things numerically small. 

The thing to consider is whether our seven or 
twenty or eighty or hundred people have the love of 
God and man in their hearts. 

If they have the church can go far. 
not—it is our job to put it there. 

* * 


LET US CELEBRATE THE JEWISH HOLIDAYS 


N the date of this issue, October 1, the Jews will 
celebrate Rosh Hashanah, or New Year’s Day. 
This day will usher in the year 5693. It is 
like our New Year’s Day—joyous, optimistic, forward 
looking. Then come in succession other important 
Jewish anniversaries. Christians ought to understand 
them, enter into their spirit and so far as possible help 
celebrate them. The Jewish holidays last nearly a 
month. For ten days the main thought is penitence. 
Then on October 10 comes “Yom Kippur,” or the 
Day of Atonement. As the Central Conference of 
Rabbis puts it: “Judaism holds that man has the 
God-given power of repentance. Fate plays no part 
in man’s life.” The days of repentance, especially 
Yom Kippur, drive this thought home. 

At Sukkoth, the Feast of Tabernacles, the note 
changes to thanksgiving. It commemorates emerging 
from the forty year journey in the wilderness, and 
also the gathering of the harvest. 

Roger W. Straus, son of the late Ambassador 
Oscar Straus, has lately summarized the work which 
a group of Jews and Christians are doing to promote 
good will between Jews and Christians. The best way 
in which to help celebrate the Jewish holidays is to 
recognize the following statements which Mr. Straus 
makes, viz.: 

(a) That in spite of the fact that the dominant re- 
ligion of the Western world is based upon the Golden 
Rule, history is very definite that violent prejudice has 
existed, resulting many times in fanatical persecution, 
and at all times in economic, political and social dis- 
crimination against the Jew in many parts of the world. 

(b) That in the United States at this time there is 
serious economic and educational discrimination. 

(c) That an influential group of both clerical and 
lay Christian leaders, including the various Protestant 
and the Catholic denomirations, have interested them- 
selves in allaying and, as far as possible, eliminating 
prejudices. 

(d) That the Jew is not the only religious or racial 
group to suffer from prejudice, and that it is the duty 
of Jews to do what they can to eliminate these preju- 
dices against themselves. 

(e) That we should dismiss as unworthy the prose- 
lytizing efforts of those who seek to break down Juda- 
ism in order to add numbers to Christian ranks. Juda- 
ism and Christianity are two cultural groups, each 
with contrasting background and traditions, each with 
its own religious faith and hopes, each with its peculiar 
genius to contribute to American and world life. The 
American ideal is that each group shall carry forward 
to the highest state it can, at the same time learning to 
live together constructively with other groups. 


If they have 


IN A NUTSHELL 
When employes of the State Health Department 
told Governor Pinchot that immunity to poison ivy 
might be gained by eating the poison ivy leaves, he 
replied, “Far be it from me to recommend it, or even 
to eat them myself.”’ Probably some folks would 
like to feed them to him in long festoons. 


Mark Sullivan says that prohibition is doomed 
because the membership of the W. C. T. U. and Anti- 
Saloon League is gray-headed and the membership of 
the associations against prohibition is made up of 
young folks who know only bootlegging and nothing 
of the evils of the time before prohibition. 


Speaking affectionately of Dr. Stuart L. Tyson, 
who left the Episcopal Church for the Congregational, 
the Living Church (Episcopalian) says: ‘‘For the church 
beyond the Veil is neither modernist nor fundamental- 
ist, neither Anglican nor Congregationalist, but 
Catholic, changeless and eternal.” 


Jared van Wagenen, Jr., in the Atlantic Monthly, 
says that in his grandfather’s day the main question 
was not prices but size of crops, the great foes were not 
panics but storm and blight. On a farm like his 
erandfather’s folks could hardly know anything about 
hard times. 


What a pity that the great words of Thomas Paine, 
“These are the times which try men’s souls,” should 
have become a platitude! For they are words which 
fit the conditions of life which surround millions to- 
day, and by their implications stiffen resolution. 


American Education Week will be observed Nov. 
6-12. With the help of Professor Ratcliff and Miss 
Andrews we are planning a special religious education 
number of the Leader to appear Nov. 5, on the eve 
of these celebrations. 


“T wake up that way,” said the janitor. ‘‘Good 
luck or back luck, I try to keep good-natured.”’ Prob- 
ably the remark grows in part out of temperament, 
but we think that some of it grows out of a sane 
philosophy of life. 


A gain for civil liberty during the past year, listed 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, is the refusal 
of the United States Supreme Court to review a suit 
by Seattle tax-payers to compel Bible reading in the 
public schools. 


When a speaker at Caribou referred to Japan’s 
determination to dominate the Hast, Dr. Etz said em- 
phatically that it was the duty of the Christian to 
make Christian love dominate Japan. 


To the psychologist the springs of action are 
plain, to the poet they are wrapped in mystery, but the 
guess of the poet may be nearer the truth than the 
obiter dicta of the psychologist. 


Suppose we all try for six months to stop fooling 
ourselves. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXIX. Up in the Aroostook 
| Johannes 


Rp LTH a feeling of exaltation I looked out on 
'f | the Aroostook for the first time. ‘The 

{| Aroostook” is Aroostook County, Maine, 

Gre} a principality, an empire, rather than an 
anne county, an area of 6,800 square miles, the 
northernmost part of Maine, the potato kingdom of 
the East. It would take Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut put together, they say, to equal the Aroos- 
took. 

By the time I had shaved and dressed and gone 
back to the diner, we were at Grindstone. The sun 
was peeping over a fringe of dark woods which pro- 
jected above a fog bank of dazzling whiteness. Through 
the fog one could see the surface of a little lake. The 
telegraph wires, level with my eyes, were beaded with 
drops of moisture, the grass was covered with white 
frost. As we went on, the fog disappeared and the 
sun shone from a sky in which there was not a cloud 
except the fleecy ones far off on the northern horizon. 
Then followed woods, waters, hamlets, wood-piles, 
old sawmills, cows, sheep, with now and then a view 
off to a lovely farming country. Soon after passing 
Oakfield I saw potato fields, barrels, cellars, store- 
houses, all over the place, diggers ready to go to work, 
big barn doors open showing more barrels, trucks 
starting to load up. The barns might be weather- 
beaten, but every one had its tractor. The railroad 
stations might be tiny, but motor cars met the 
passengers. 

And I was eating an Aroostook County baked 
potato for breakfast—big, hot, opened enough to ad- 
- mit a pat of butter and sprinkled with paprika. As 
the Southern R. R. emphasizes oranges, the Bangor 
and Aroostook puts the potato in the forefront of 
its menu, and it is no less alluring because after it is 
printed “10 cents.” As primitive man drank in 
the courage of the hero with the hero’s blood, I ab- 
sorbed the feel of the Aroostook with the baked 
potato. 

“Will you get there to-night,” naively asked a 
young friend as I started away from Universalist 
Headquarters. “No,” I replied, ‘‘it’s about the same 
distance to Caribou, Me., as to Washington, D. C.”’ 
Far north of St. John, New Brunswick, Aroostook 
County, Maine, projects into Canada to a point exact- 
ly east of Quebec. This fact of geography almost 
always surprises people. They have no adequate 
idea of the length and breadth of the State of Maine. 

A commercial traveler was the only other pas- 
senger in the diner at the early hour that I break- 
fasted, and he talked entertainingly of potatoes. 
“Blight this year,” he said, “only half a crop. People 
were too poor to buy the sprays and fertilizers that 
they needed.”’ But lest the phrase “half a crop” 
seem to indicate abject poverty, let us add on the 
basis of no less an authority than a Bangor and Aroos- 
took time-table, that this railroad carried out potatoes 
to the value of $26,822,601 in the season of 1930-31, 
and to the value of $31,579,602 in the season of 1929- 


30. It is a business that goes way up into the mil- 
lions, no matter what the season may be. » 

The commercial traveler might know his po- 
tatoes, but Dr. Etz, my traveling companion, knew 
his Universalist. churches. He pointed out the 
ehurch on a hill in- Oakfield and said, “There Mrs. 
Ball is doing good work.” He showed me Houlton 
and told me about the live Unitarian minister. He 
waxed enthusiastic over Caribou and the long suc- 
cessful pastorate of Cunningham. 

The railroad traverses a rolling country—now 
wooded, now open—with here and there a blue hill 
or a blue ridge sticking up above the horizon. 

Our destination was Caribou. The object of our 
trip was to attend the 104th annual session of the 
Maine Universalist Convention. One of us, at least, 
little realized what lay just over the horizon. 

Thirty odd years ago, when I was a young minis- 
ter in Washington, the Hon. Sidney Perham, former 
Congressman and former Governor of Maine, was a 
member of my parish. We became warm friends. 
Among the things that he delighted to talk about 
were his trips up into the Aroostook, and especially a 
trip he took when he was Governor. From him I got 
a picture of a county with great distances, many days’ 
journey away by horses, rich and prosperous farming 
land, and a hospitable people. One thing he said 
over and over, ‘““We had such a good time.” From 
these talks I thought I could picture the Aroostook, 
but I could not. There is everything that the old 
Governor described, plus a society created by rail- 
roads, motor roads, and the gasoline engine. And 
yet the machine has not destroyed the hospitality 
and the good will. 

A delegation met us at the station and took Etz 
one way and me another. Debate about going toa 
hotel was cut short. There is a good hotel, but it 
fades into insignificance compared with some of the 
good homes. Etz went with H. D. C. and I with 
A. W. 8., better known as W. S. Etz went with a 


man whose grandfather was a pioneer settler inthe || 


Aroostook. I went with a man whose father was in 


railroads and banks and hardware, and who is a || 


strong and worthy successor. 
versalists. 

Our first day consisted of a taste of the Sunday || 
School Convention, and a thirty mile drive—hurry- |] 
ing back to get Etz to his meeting—a bountiful lunch ||} 
with a hundred other Universalists in the basement ||| 
of the church, a taste of the Woman’s Missionary || 
Convention, and a forty mile drive—hurrying back |} 
again to get Etz to his meeting—a good rest, a good /j} 
dinner, a good visit in the home of W. S., and a glorious 
evening meeting, where the “pinch hitter” preacher 
made a home run. 

Can I convey any adequate idea of the setting? || 
A glorious autumn day with a tang in the air in the || 
morning. A rolling country, a combination of the | 
prairies and the hill country, long gentle slopes, many_ ||| 
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of them cultivated clear over the tops, rivers and 
creeks and here and there a lake, miles of woodland, 
thriving towns, but the cultivated slopes dominating 
the scene. In the distance rising above all the prairie 
slopes were blue peaks and ridges—those to the north 
and east lying in Canada. 

The cultivated slopes were in the main the potato 
farms. There were orchards, wheat fields, pastures, 
but the brown squares stretching away for miles in 
every direction were the potato fields just harvested or 
being harvested. To see these fields in blossom about 
the middle of July is said to be one of the great floral 
experiences of a lifetime. 

On these potato prairies or between the cultivated 
ridges lie the villages, the kind that William Allen 
White loves, such as Caribou, with 7,200 people, 
Presque Isle, twelve miles to the south, with 7,000 
people, and Fort Fairfield, ten miles southeast, with 
5,400 people. Caribou lies on the Caribou Creek and 
the Aroostook River. The first settler was a miller 
and the first houses were built near the mill. Now the 
attractive streets lie higher up, shaded by elms and 
maples, bordered by detached houses and lawns. 

For the benefit of those who think that Caribou 
is a frontier settlement bounded by stump lots, and 
the houses shacks where one washes in a tin basin in the 
back yard, let me hasten to explain that I drove to my 
domicile in a Lincoln car, stopped under a porte 
cochere, and had the run of a magnificent drawing 
room, bedroom, dining room, and two libraries, one 
upstairs and one down. My tin basin was a marble 
bathroom, and there seemed to be several such basins 
all over the house. The Universalist minister lives 
across the street, and though his house is not quite as 
large, it would be counted large in Boston, and he has 
the same sweep of sky and view of gardens that we 
had. 

Much of this great north country of Maine has 
been developed since 1848, when the first settlement 
was made in Caribou. Our Universalist church, on a 
commanding hill overlooking the Caribou creek and 
business section, dates from 1867. The longest pas- 
torate was that of the late Stanford Mitchell. Other 
ministers referred to appreciatively by Cunningham 
at the communion were Fred Walker, Blair, Hersey, 
and Daniels. 

Cunningham has been minister there for nine 
years, and during his pastorate the colonial church has 
been repaired, remodeled, and a well equipped parish 
house added, without destroying the simple lines of 
the old structure. 

Some ninety people registered at the conventions 
from out of town, most of them coming 200 miles. 
The Portland people drove over 300 miles. Besides 
the General Superintendent and the Editor of the 
Leader, the president of the W. N. M. A., the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, the president of the General Sunday 
School Association, Professor Ratcliff, and the Execu- 
tive Director, Susan Andrews, were in attendance, 
and the president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and his wife arrived for the last day and the 
banquet. Mrs. Shedd, treasurer of the W. N. M. A., 
Mrs. Folsom, vice-president and on the Board, and 
Mrs. Vallentyne, former president, were also there. 

The atmosphere in which all of these national 


representatives found themselves was different from 
what they would have found in a Maine convention 
just one hundred years ago. In 1832 the Maine 
Universalist resolutions specifically made plain the 
fact that the General Convention would have cour- 
teous treatment as any other outside, foreign power 
or body, but that it had no authority over Maine. 
Now the co-operation and good will are perfect. 

There were 200 people present at the one eve- 
ning service that I attended, and it was one of which 
any State Convention might be proud, with Cunning- 
ham conducting the communion, George Welch 
preaching and Ballou and Clark assisting at the 
service. Stanley Manning, State Superintendent, will 
write an account of these meetings. Suffice it to say 
here that the national officers made real contributions 
and the local people did themselves proud. 

Both dinner and supper were served in the at- 
tractive rooms of the church, with unlimited potatoes 
and pie, and on one day a wonderful fish chowder 
heading a long list of delicacies. 

My host took his Lincoln car and drove us up 
north to the Swedish settlements—New Sweden, 
Jemtland, Stockholm and other places. Each one 
had a churechly Lutheran church. All are centers 
of the potato industry. At New Sweden is a monu- 
ment which commemorates the arrival of the first 
colony. It “reached this spot in the wild woods 
July 28, 1870,” brought out by the state government. 
Now the woods are turned into fertile potato farms. 
The Swedes are solid citizens. ‘They don’t mind 
the depression so much,” said my friend. “They 
know how to do things.” 

' We went over into the fields and watched the 
digger, drawn by powerful horses but operated by a 
gasoline engine. Behind the machine are left all 
the potatoes in the row on the surface of the ground, 
unbruised and uncut. Boys, girls, men, women, 
follow along and fill the barrels. I picked up enough 
to get the feel of it. Such beautiful potatoes! Such 
a contribution to the food supply of the world—only 
worth thirty cents a barrel this year, when in former 
years the farmers have got five or even ten dollars a 
barrel! The schools do not start until October 10 be- 
cause the children all help harvest the potatoes—get- 
ting this year five cents a barrel instead of the ten 
received in former years. Besides the Swedes the 
French fill the northern part of the Aroostook 
County. 

Our drive took us up the Madawaska River to 
Lake Madawaska, where many Caribou people have 
cottages—a typical Maine lake, five miles long, 
surrounded by woods. 

On another drive I went east to Fort Fairfield, 
and when I left Caribou for Boston my host drove me 
down to Presque Isle to take the train. It is almost 
an island because of the picturesque bends of the 
rushing Aroostook River. 

On all of these drives, as our car topped the 
ridges we could look eastward across the valley of 
the St. John River to the mountains of New Bruns- 
wick, in the Dominion of Canada. 

In a visit of two days, devoted largely to religious 
meetings, one can get only superficial impressions. 
It would be folly to pose as an interpreter. And yer 
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I sensed a kind of American society new to me: a 
loyal American society permeated with fine inter- 
national feeling. 

Back in the eighteen hundred and thirties, there 
was bitter feeling up in this region against England 
because of the international boundary dispute. It 
was the Aroostook War. The nation stood behind 
Maine and poured troops into the Aroostook. Hap- 
pily the Webster-Ashburton treaty settled it. It 
looks as if we got more than we really deserved. But 
not to have had the Aroostook would have deprived 
us of one of our great assets. To the credit of the 
citizens of Canada and of Maine, the roots of bitter- 
ness have long since been pulled out. 

In the Aroostook there is a society which has 
happy relations over the border. Our citizens sit on 
their boards and theirs on ours. The Canadian rail- 
roads serve our communities. There are many din- 
ner parties in the Aroostook with Canadian guests. 
There are golf clubs to bring them together. Our 
people use their clubs and they use ours. From 
Caribou it is only 1380 miles down the valley of the 
St. John to Fredericton, “‘one of our beautiful drives,”’ 
said my host, ‘to a noble bit of old England.” 


It is only 125 miles over a good road from Cari- 
bou to the valley of the St. Lawrence at Riviere du 
Loup. 

Then one can go up the river a hundred miles to 
Quebec, or down the river on the famous drive made 
recently by the Canadian government around the 
Gaspe Peninsula. 

In the Aroostook we have acquaintance with 
Canada, friendship, co-operation, international proj- 


ects like railroads and bridges, and the other business | 


contacts. 
One finds when he goes up into the Aroostook 


that he goes into the woods so far that he comes out | 


again into an imperial clearing. 
He reaches the farthest north of the United 


States, but it is south to thousands of kinsfolk over | 


the line. 
He is at the very outpost of Universalism, but it 


stands in a vast circle of international good will | 


which is the essence of Universalism. 


So our advice to our fellow Universalists is, go | 
Don’t be |) 
the fool that I have been in declining invitations for |) 


to the Aroostook if you have a chance. 


ten long years. 


Letters of an Editorial Assistant to His Chief 


II. Concerning Better Church Music 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Four Winds Cottage in Canton, 
Which is in the North Country. 


To Johannes his friend and Chief and to the Leader 
family, the Assistant Scribe sendeth greetings: 


SUPPOSE that every American who visits 
Washington has an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to tell all of his friends all about it. Iam 
no exception. I could fill pages with an ac- 
of the many inspiring and interesting things 
which I saw in the most beautiful city in America. 
I saw the breath-taking beauty of the Washington 
shaft reflected at night in the lagoon which lies be- 
tween it and the Lincoln Memorial. I saw, for the 
first time in the flesh, that which I have often seen in 
pictures, a happy Negro boy sitting on a curb, his face 
literally buried to the ears in a huge slice of water- 
melon. 

Of many such contrasting sights and experiences I 
should like to write at length, but the beauties and the 
interesting sights of our National Capital, and all that 
it symbolizes as well as all that it ought to symbolize, 
have been many times written by abler scribes than I. 
Suffice it to say that modern Washington, with its 
gigantic new government buildings, symbolizes for me 
the order and majesty of government and the bewil- 
dering immensity and complexity of our necessary (?) 
bureaucracy. The new Memorial Bridge with the 
Lincoln Memorial at one end and the old Lee Mansion 
at the other stands a constant reminder (to a competi- 
tive industrial age) of the yet unrealized dream of a 
united free people. And the little house just across 
from the old Ford Theater building on Tenth Street 
recalls a great leader and all of his followers who lived 


and suffered and died for the dream. Every American 
should see these things. 

As with Washington, so with our Memorial 
Church. Its beauty has been faithfully and ade- 
quately reported in the columns of the Leader. I 
write to you, therefore, not of the beauty that may be 
seen in the city of Washington, nor of the beauty that 
is the Universalist National Memorial Church, but 
rather of the beauty that is heard and felt in that 
church, its ministry of music. For many years I have 
heard much about “better church music.” Last 
month in our church at Washington I heard better 


church music, better, indeed, than I have ever had |} 


the pleasure of listening to before. 


This ministry of music is-performed by the Na- jf} 
tional Capital Choir, under the direction of Dr. Al- |} 
bert W. Harned. This is not just another finely |} 
It is the dream of every || 
minister come true, a talented, well-trained group of ||} 
singers who give to the worship service not only their ||) 


trained, expensive choir. 


talents and their technique, but also themselves. |i. 


They have taken as their motto the declaration of ||) 
Johann Sebastian Bach, “The sole object of music ||). 
should be the glory of God and pleasant recreation.” ||] 
Striving earnestly to realize this motto in their work, |) 
they go into the church service, after a brief devotional ||). 
service of their own, not to demonstrate the tricks of ||)’ 
musical craftsmanship or to exhibit their superior || 
talents, but to lead a people in worship. Thus there is ||| 
dynamic spiritual uplift and inspirational joy in the |||» 


services of the National Memorial Church. 


After hearing the choir on my first Sunday in I: 
Washington, I wanted very much to know the man H) 
Two days later this ||) 


who is its leader and director. 
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desire was fulfilled when I found Dr. Harned in the 
church. To my great delight I soon discovered that 
he had none of that forbidding “artist”? quality which 
makes the average minister untutored in music afraid 
to talk about his music problems with one who is a 
trained musician. We talked about every phase of 
organs and choirs and church music. Lunch time 
came around, and we went out to lunch together and 
talked more music. After lunch we went to the studio, 
where I had the most profitable pleasure of being al- 
lowed to dip into a large and unusually well rounded 
library of church music. Here I got valuable hints 
and recommendations from Dr. Harned, and copied a 
fine title list of superior anthems which I shall get for 
my church music library. These are anthems that 
meet the two necessary requirements of good church 
music. They are made up of words that carry a 
meaningful message to this generation, and are set to 
good music. Through all of this protracted interview I 
had that rare joy which one experiences in fellowship 
with a man who is both passionately and intelligently 
devoted to his work. 

This I relate, Johannes, not only to tell the world 
what a good time I had with Dr. Harned in Wash- 


_ ington, but also to raise a question and to make a 


suggestion to the Universalist fellowship at large. 
The question, curiously enough, did not occur to me 
until I returned home. First, is Dr. Harned on our 
denominational Commission on Church Music and 
the revision of the hymnal, and if not, why not? 

The average minister wants better music in his 
church, but he doesn’t know how to go about it to get 
it. I am convinced by experience and observation 
that our schools do not now give their students proper 
preparation in this field. My suggestion, therefore, 
is this: Here is the man who ought to be lecturing on 
church music in our theological schools. If Dr. 
Harned and his choir, or part of his choir, could be 


brought to our schools for a definite period each year, 
his would be more than a mere special lecture course. 
Such a course would be a source of enlightenment and 
inspiration that would bear fine fruit in our churches in 
years to come. 

This project would, of course, involve a consid- 
erable expenditure of money. I realize that neither 
our schools nor the General Convention have funds 
which could be used for such a purpose. Whether 
this or some similar practical step is ever taken to train 
our prospective ministers to ways of achieving better 
church music is not, however, a financial question. It 
is simply a question of how important we believe the 
musical part of our church services to be. If the need 
were made known and its great importance stressed, 
I am sure that there are individuals in our fellowship 
who would donate sums to a fund for this purpose to be 
in charge of the General Convention. In time there 
might be those who would provide for this fund in 
their wills. Perhaps there are even individuals who, 
if they knew that we have in our National Church 
such an organization as its choir and such a personality 
as its director, would, in the near future, finance some 
tentative experiments by making it possible to send 
Dr. Harned and his choir to St. Lawrence and to Tufts 
for at least one visit. 

In view of the fact that we need more money for 
many other important projects, this may sound like 
an extravagant suggestion. I do not think it is. 
We are engaged in the task of bringing the great 
truths of life to bear on the problems and the labors 
of men and women through the ministrations of our 
churches. Beauty is the shining face of truth, and 
music is the sweet strong voice of beauty. We should 
make the most and the best of music for the comfort, 


‘the encouragement and the inspiration of our people. 


Here endeth the second of the Epistles of an 
Editorial Assistant to his Chief. Selah! 


Where the Audience Is to Make the Speech 


The Teaching Work of the Church 
' Angus H. MacLean 


Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity submits to us the following outline of an address 
which he expects his audience to make at the State 
Sunday School Convention at Middleport, N. Y., 
Oct. 4. “I have been making too many speeches,” 
says the Professor. “T have refused to speak at the 
New York State Convention in Middleport. But I 
shall be there to hear a speech on the subject outlined 
in the attached.” The Edttor. 


*:) © many conferences and conventions give de- 
X41 tailed attention to the problems of teaching 
oN religion in terms of the class-room and the 
One child. While this good work is going on 
some serious attention should be given to the task of 
teaching religion in an inclusive way—in terms of 
the institution or the entire local fellowship. The 
institutional setting of the individual class is not of less 
importance than the class itself. The most precious 
of stones demands the richest of settings. A study of 
this subject will give primary attention to adults— 


@ 
2, 


what they think, feel, do and aspire to be and do, and 
the methods they adopt. This. is a question for 
ministers, teachers and every servant and member of 
the local church. 

I. Who does the teaching in a teaching church? 
Who does the learning? 

1. Who is responsible for the teaching work of 
the church? Teachers of church school classes? 
Preacher? Pastor? Other leaders with specialized 
skills and regular duties? 

2. Has the layman with specialized knowledge, 
skill or challenging interest a responsibility as teacher? 
Bankers? Manufacturers? Administrators of jus- 
tice? Social workers? Scholars? Men and women 
with highly skilled hobbies? How conscious are such 
people as a rule of their teaching responsibilities in the 
church fellowship? What opportunities have they 
to share their knowledge and experience with their 
fellow churchmen? What could be done to allow a 
wider sharing of their specialties? 
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8. Should parents in the local fellowship be 
listed as teachers of religion by virtue of their parent- 
hood and expected to give some accounting of their 
services? 

4. What stake has the average church member, 
not in harness in any special way nor yet possessing 
any great potentiality for leadership, in the teaching 
work of the church? Is a church’s learning capacity 
any indication of its teaching power? What propor- 
tion of the typical church group are so impoverished 
in experience that they can not hope to have a share 
in the spiritual development of the wisest in the fel- 
lowship? What technique can release such values for 
a learning fellowship as the average churchman 
possesses? Who are those who merely teach? Who 
merely learn? 

5. Is adult education significant only for adults, 
or just as much so for child and youth? Explain and 
illustrate your answer. 

6. What is the teaching significance of an enter- 
prising spirit manifest in the entire fellowship? 

7. Is the local church sufficient unto itself as a 
teaching agency? Or should it be sharing in a co- 
operative enterprise with many agencies? 

II. What should a teaching church teach? 

2. Is there any unique body of knowledge which 
it is the church’s special duty to communicate? Any 
unique spirit, method, or mode of approach? 

2. How shall we determine just where we have 
a teaching responsibility? 

III. How shall the church address itself to the 
task of teaching? 

1. The church has relied almost exclusively 
upon sermons, services, confessionals, conferences 
and group discussions, etc., upon the efficacy of 
the spoken word and the printed page. Just what can 
be accomplished by these agencies and under what 
circumstances? Are there any limits to the power of 
the spoken word? Is there any guarantee that when 
one is enlightened as to the meaning of the good life 
the good life will follow as a matter of course? What 
relation has intellectual ability and information to 
virtue? Why is it that sometimes one person will 
respond to information or argument with improved 
or increased happiness while dozens receive it without 
being in the least affected by it? Why do church 
leaders so often feel that they are casting pearls be- 
fore swine? If a truth is good for a person does that 
mean that he should and can partake of it at any time 
and place? Why will the spoken word sometimes so 
unexpectedly transform a life? 

2. What relation has the doing of the good to 
the teaching and the learning of the gocd life? A 
vigorous happy element of enterprise has been in- 
jected into progressive school methods in recent years 
the world over. Is this a fad? Or does it bring 
teachers more nearly into control of the natural 
process of learning? Are learning and doing insep- 
arable? Who profits most from the preparing of 
music for church services, those who prepare it or 
those who listen to it? Who profits most from 
sermons, those who prepare them or those who hear 
them? In general, who profits most, those who under- 
take to serve in some capacity whether in kitchen or 
pulpit, or those who sit down to be served? Those 


who hear the truth as imperative command to do 
something, or those who accept it as a fine sentiment? 
Those who come to church with an unfinished baffling 
task for help, or those who come to relax or to renew 
their spirits for a fresh attack on the same old game? 

3. If enterprise is an important step in learning, 
how can churches get more frequently in touch with 
individual enterprises for the purpose of enriching 
them? 

4, Should the local church encourage group 
enterprises of a specific sort, such as improving facili- 
ties for community recreation and entertainment, 
attacking graft in high places, increasing the safety of 
children in the street, ete.? Is it enough for the 
church to communicate the truth by word of mouth 
and tell individuals to go and do likewise? Is it 
possible for individuals to dissociate themselves from 
many of the worst evils of our age? 

5. What group enterprises are characteristic of 
our churches now? Is learning usually one of the 
valued by-products of such enterprises? Should we 
broaden the scope of such enterprises? Increase the 
number of participants? How? 

6. What effect upon child and youth would 
vigorous Christian enterprise in the local church have? 
Should we do something to the environment that does 
so much for them? Would this help or hinder in de- 
veloping the quality of soul that can cope with an 
unfavorable environment? 

7. What place has worship in the church’s 
teaching technique? What relation has worship to 
study? To ethical enterprise? 

IV. What ts the inclusive function of the minister 
in a teaching church? 

1. He is pastor, preacher, confessor, adviser to 
other leaders, etc. What practical philosophy and 
skill can give unity of meaning and purpose to all his 
tasks? 

2. Should the minister have responsibility, and 
training to back it, as administrator of an educational 
institution? 

3. In what respect do ministers do too much? 
Why are some churches suddenly helpless when they 
lose their ministers, while others carry on? In what 
different ways can the minister do too little? 

4. How does the church member’s idea of his 
duties as churchman affect the minister’s success? 

V. What concept of churchmanship emerges from 
this discussion? 

1. Is the church a learning fellowship? An 
enterprising fellowship? A worshiping fellowship? 
What gives churchmanship unity in meaning? 

2. Are the relations of typical churchmen one 
with another adequate as a practical demonstration 
of the meaning of the word fellowship? 

* ok * 


Hard is life for some, 
They would that they could soften it; 
And in the doing of their work they sigh 
As if it was their choice and not their lot; 
And in the raising of their prayer to God 
They crave His kindness for the world He made, 
Till they at last forget that He, not they, 
Is the true lover of man. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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“The Seas of God” 


In Conclusion 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


"MIN “So Long,” one of the poems in “Songs of 

Parting,’’ Walt Whitman says: 

Camerado, this is no book, 

Who touches this touches a man, 

(Is it night? are we here together alone?) 

It is I you hold and who holds you, 

I spring from the pages into your arms—decease 
calls me forth. 


One who reads much of Walt Whitman’s poems 
feels indeed the strong individuality, the rugged 
honesty, the abounding curiosity, the tender humanity, 
the eternal assurance, of a living soul. He does not 
read so much as he lives with this great spirit. He is 
not delving in literature but searching a pulsing heart. 
He is not reading a carefully edited treatise on the 
emotions of life, but he is one with a man who is 
struggling with deep, perplexing, eternal questions, 
a man who drags the questions out into the open and 
faces them there in all their reality. 

Walt Whitman would never have consented to 
subscribe his name to a creed. A creed for him would 
be a narrowing, excluding device. His thought of 
life, of God, of death, of immortality, was far too 
broad to be cramped into the restrictions of any 
creedal statement. He was forever reaching out after 
an understanding of life. He was forever weighing 
this proposition and that proposition. Against him 
was hurled the criticism that he was continually 
contradicting himself. He answered: 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then, I contradict myself, 
I am large, I contain multitudes. 


Could such a man, with such a vitality of thought 
and such an honesty of intellect, help but contradict 
himself as he thought his way through the various 
problems of a very contradictory world? The fact 
that he did contradict himself does not gainsay the 
fact that he had a fundamental, underlying faith that 
runs like a gold thread through all his thought, even 
though at times he seems to snap the thread, or at 
least to bury it beneath the chips of his mental] labors. 

Walt Whitman’s faith was not that of the church- 
man of high or low persuasion; it was not the faith 
of any logical system of theological thought; it was 
the faith of a humanitarian, a lover of man, a believer 
in a great cosmic purpose with a God behind that pur- 
pose who was unknowable but none the less real, who 
manifested Himself in all creation, especially in man, 
peculiarly in Jesus Christ, the perfect man, therefore 
divine; it was a faith that was absolutely sure that 
the cosmic process points clearly and unmistakably to 
a blissful immortality for which death is the means 
of transition, an immortality the nature of which 
no man knows, but of which all men may rest assured 
and in which all men will find complete satisfaction. 

How better could these glimpses into the message 
of Walt Whitman be closed than with the poem, “Song 
of the Universal,” that seems to sum it all up? 


1 
Come, said the Muse, 
Sing me a song no poet yet has chanted, 
Sing me the universal. 


In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


By every life a share or more or less, 
None born but it is born, conceal’d or unconceal’d 
the seed is waiting. 
2 
Lo! keen-eyed towering science, 
As from tall peaks the modern overlooking, 
Successive absolute fiats issuing. 


Yet again, lo! the soul, above all science, 

For it has history gather’d like husks around the globe, 
For it the entire star-myriads roll through the sky. 

In spiral routes by long detours, 

(As a much-tacking ship upon the sea,) 

For it the partial to the permanent flowering, 

For it the real to the ideal tends. 


For it the mystic evolution, 

Not theright only justified, what we call evil also justified, 

Forth from their masks, no matter what, 

From the huge festering trunk, from craft and guile and 
tears, 

Health to emerge and joy, joy universal. 

Out of the bulk, the morbid and the shallow, 

Out of the bad majority, the varied countless frauds 
of men and states, 

Electric, antiseptic yet, cleaving, suffusing all, 

Only the good is universal. 

3 

Over the mountain-growths disease and sorrow, 

An uncaught bird is ever hovering, hovering, 

High in the purer, happier air. 


From imperfection’s murkiest cloud, 

Darts forth one ray of perfect light, 

One flash of heaven’s glory. 

To fashion’s, custom’s discard, 

To the mad Babel-din, the deafening orgies, 
Soothing each lull a strain is heard, just heard, 
From some far shore the final chorus sounding. 


O the blest eyes, the happy hearts, 
That see, that know the guiding thread so fine, 
Along the mighty labyrinth. 
4 
And thou America, 
For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and its reality, 
For these (not for thyself)thou hast arrived. 


Thou too surroundest all, 

Embracing, carrying, welcoming all, thou too by path- 
ways broad and new, 

To the ideal tendest. 


The measur’d faiths of other lands, the grandeurs of 
the past, 
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Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 

Deific faiths and amplitudes, absorbing, comprehend- 
ing all, 

All eligible to all. 


All, all for immortality, 

Love like the light silently wrapping all, 

Nature’s amelioration blessing all, 

The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain, 

Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual images 
ripening. 
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Give me,O_God,to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love this quenchless faith, 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not 
from us, 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Is it a dream? 

Nay but the lack of it the dream, 

And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


Theologia Redempta 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


es HEOLOGICAL problems,” wrote Theodore 

Parker, “change from age to age; the re- 

flective character of our age, the philosophical 
mi} spirit that marks our time, is raising ques- 

tions in theology never put before.’”’ He continues: 

In the time of Paul the problem was to separate 

Religion from the forms of the Mosaic ritual; in Luther’s 

day to separate it from the forms of the Church; in our 

age to separate it from the letter of Scripture, and all 

personal authority, pretended or real, and leave it to 

stand or fall by itself. 


That this separation of religion from the restraint 
of hampering influences has been largely accom- 
plished most of us are likely to agree. Given the 
Bible made available for all, and a world destined to 
pass through a Protestant Reformation and to progress 
beyond it, it was certain to happen that religion should 
be liberated from the various forces that controlled it, 
and often controlled it badly. The present problem 
of religious institutions is the problem of curbing the 
process by which this freedom has been attained. 
Religion has been left to stand or fall by itself. 

Some assert that it is falling. But careful study 
of the nature of religion and of its place in human life 
makes it seem truer to state that, as we understand 
the world at present, religion will continue to stand. 
‘Whether or not it will stand effectively in organized 
forms and continue to develop under them is another 
matter. It is often said that the future of religion 
is surer than the future of the church. Religion is 
still playing an important part in human life, but it 
appears to be far more active outside the church than 
within it. It seems to me that this fact is to be at- 
tributed to the disintegration of liberal theology. 

It is by no means uncommon in our day to hear 
theology sweepingly deprecated and denounced. In 
pulpit and pew alike it is often asserted that theology 
belonged to a past age and that our present age is well 
rid of it. A creedless church, we are told, has small 
need of theology. It is true in practise that aside 
from its maintenance of certain passively inherited 
conventions, theology is a stranger to us. As we 
know, theology is the expression in thought and word 
of the import, direction, and destination of whatever 
religion we may have. Beliefs, to be sure, are still 
being expressed, and the statements of these beliefs 
are theological statements. But theology scarcely 
exists as a thoroughgoing and carefully elaborated 
system that asserts with confidence and insight the 
import of our religious attitudes. 


It is not easy to lay one’s finger on the point of 
change from the lively theological interests of the 
past century to the current lax cultivation of religious 
thought. In ignorance of the facts making up the 
history of Universalist theology since 1890, it is 
possible only to conjecture as to the trend of events 
during the last forty years of our denominational 
existence. Pending further inquiry I shall suppose 
that the last item mentioned in the passage of Parker’s 
that has been quoted—the separation of religion 
from external authority—which was a major heresy 
when he first announced it, was, in taking place, too 
great a shock for Universalist theology to bear. 
When Channing was reproached with rationalism he . 
replied: ‘““We must choose between rational Chris- 
tianity and infidelity.” Rational Christianity is 
the basis of our present sketchy theology, but its 
incursion into Universalist thought was violent and 
is known to have been stubbornly opposed.* For the 
rest Channing’s words were prophetic. The assimi-— 
lation by Universalism of rational Christianity was 
exceedingly unsystematic and disorderly. At some 
time during the critical historical period infidelity— 
now called indifference—acquired a large popular 
following. As a result of this fact the denomination 
has lost much of its opportunity to organize and di- 
rect liberal religion. 

It is probable that another disrupting influence, 
common to all liberal churches, arose in the energetic 
emphasis upon secular ethics and morality. This 
emphasis was furthered at the expense of theological 
articulateness and thus of the effective guidance of 
religion. There is much to be said on this score, but 
since it and the preceding point are for the present 
matters of conjecture, they may be passed by until 
the historical facts have been made available. 

Religion is something that people live by. On 
certain occasions, in appropriate situations, people 
have always made use of those attitudes and activities 
which come under its name. Theology, as has been 
said, is a description or statement of such impulses, 
elaborated as beliefs and presented systematically for 
the sake of clarity, stability, and social utility. Thus 
theology stands in constant need of revision. The 
activities that are essentially religious on the practical 
level change with the changing conditions of life. 


*See the hint given in Richard Eddy’s ‘Universalism in 
America,’ Vol. II, p. 482; and for a somewhat fuller account, 
Whittemore’s ‘‘Life of Hosea Ballou,” Vol. IV, pages 78-84. 
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These activities persist, whether in the presence or in 


the absence of adequate theology. A man may be 
religious all his life without giving his religion a 
theological form. Or he may give his religion theo- 
logical expression for his own personal satisfaction, 
without reference to the conclusions of others. Both 
processes are doubtless taking place at the present 
time. But the function of the church, as the agency 


_ of organized religion, is to refine and elevate the re- 


ligious lives of individuals, by serving as a clearing- 
house for the various personal expressions of religion 
and by providing a common means of service for the 
religious activities of its communicants. Unless the 
church has an appropriate theology, based on the 
religious expressions of its age and also upon its dis- 


_ tinctive ideals, the religious life of its members goes 


- to happen. 


- hypotheses, so-called personal ‘“‘psychology, 


undirected and the individuals are likely to forsake 
the church as an ineffectual organizing agency. It 
is my view that this is precisely what has happened to 
us and to other churches as well, and that it continues 
When people leave the church—some- 
times by removing their presence and support, some- 
times by remaining bodily but continuing these in 
a passive way—they seek other agencies through 
which religion may be organized, or they leave their 
religious lives in an unorganized condition. 
If the church is depopulated it is partly because 
it is not adequately continuing its function as the di- 
rector of organized religion. It is not paying atten- 
tion to the religious needs of its people as these needs 
arise, often in trivial though none the less serious 
daily situations. Without possessing all the perti- 
nent information on the subject, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that Universalist preaching consists first of all of 
Christian ethics, then of economics, current social] 
”? and of 
biblical anecdotes with morals whose connection with 
the lives of most people is not made clear. There is 
no doubt that all these things ought to be appro- 
priately preached. There is no doubt that often in 
the past theology has been expounded too much and 
in the wrong way. At its best, theology should and 
does retain the flavor of the school, while preaching 
—not direct indoctrination—belongs on a different 
plane. But theology is important. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Dieffenbach for these words of Dr. 
Nathan Kraus: 
Religion is yearning for Perfection, and theology 
is the intellectual expression of the yearning... . 
Each age must develop its own theology, linking the 
old faith with the new learning. . . . A true religion is 
not one that discards theology, but one which makes 
it expressive of the mind’s fearless findings. 


The task of theology at the present time is two- 

In the first place we must examine a great many 
social institutions that are serving as religious or- 
ganizations, and find out what their religion is and 
what its organization is like. We must investigate 
the religious behavior of individuals. We must pre- 
pare a full, adequate, undogmatic theology, based on 
these facts and expressions, that is capable of serving 
as a directive force for religion. We must make this 
articulate in our preaching and in our worship, in 
order to offer more help than a person can give him- 


self, and more help than the Rotary Clubs and fra- 


ternal orders, and other organizations now being used 
for religious purposes, can afford. There lies the path 
to reclaiming the function of the church as an actual 
organizer of actual religion. 

In the second place, that feature of liberal re- 
ligion which is distinctively Christian should be 
brought into harmony with the determined facts. 
This feature is derived from the moral teachings of 
Jesus and has various expressions. Some genius or 
other, whose identity in matter of priority is not 
established, has provided us with the idea of ‘“‘the 
religion of Jesus instead of the religion about Jesus.” 
This idea is revolutionary in its significance to any 
one who is acquainted with the history of Christianity. 
It is a mighty modern message, worthy to fulfil Par- 
ker’s prediction that “a change will come over the 
spirit of our theology, to which all former changes 
therein were as nothing.”’ 

If the name Universalist is still to be raised up 
and carried forward, a theological distinction is yet 
apparent that honors this name as never before. With 
our viewpoint .centralized in Jesus’ religion, the 
aspiration toward the universal application of this 
religion is truly universalist. 

We can not live by theology alone, but I do not 
see how we can hope to live religiously and in or- 
ganized fashion without it. The end is attainable 
and not particularly difficult. The numerous special 
problems that will arise in the course of reconstructing 
our disintegrated theology are not likely to prove in- 
soluble. We have no longer to fear theological 
statements as we did before our way was made open 
to perfect freedom in religion. The teaching of 
liberty is an integral part of our heritage. Unneces- 
sary freedom, freedom for its own sake but not for 
utility, may be a worse drag on progress than restraint, 
for it often obscures the motives to positive progress. 
With our history brought up to date, covering the 
period of our wandering in the wilderness, a new 
impulse of tradition will be made available for our 
encouragement. The weight of tradition isa dangerous 
thing, as none know better than Universalists know 
it; it is also a useful thing. Freed in our religious 
aspirations and possibilities from dogmatism, from 
spurious authorities, and even largely from antago- 
nism, shall we not secure our dearly bought freedom, 
not as a dead achievement, but for the use of all who 
may come with us to participate in the realizing of 
the larger hope? 


* * * 


Only the dream is real. There is no plan 
Transcending even a rose’s timid glory, 
A cricket’s summer song. The ways of man 
Are stupors of the flesh, and transitory. 
There is no truth but dreams; yet man must spend 
His gift of quiet days in storm and stress, 
Unheeding that a single breath will end 
With one swift stroke the hoax of worldliness. 
Only the dream will last. Some distant day 
The wheels will falter, and the silent sun 
Will see the last beam leveled to decay 
And all man’s futile clangor spent and done. 
Yet after brick and steel and stone are gone, 
And flesh and blood are dust, the dream lives on. 


Anderson M. Scruggs. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXV. Does Religion Possess Values for a 


Machine Age? 


George A. Gay 


But seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.—Matt. 
62388. 


}] than ever before in the history of man- 
S| kind, and the inventiveness of man mul- 
eres} §tiplies the mechanical contrivances which 
release multitudes from exceedingly arduous toil. 

Electrically driven machines are transforming 
eur life. Farm-houses are lighted by electricity, 
water is pumped by electricity, cows are milked by 
electricity, the family washing is done by electricity, 
so is the churning. Electric refrigerators, clocks, 
radios, irons, and stoves make the housekeeper’s tasks 
much easier and less irksome. Plowing is done by 
the aid of tractors; garden produce is transported by 
truck, and the family drives to town in the automobile. 

If these significant changes are noted on the farm 
as a result of living in a machine age, think of the 
revolution in the cities. A city is nothing but a vast 
machine. Skyscrapers are possible because machines 
do the work. Millions of people working, other mil- 
lions shopping or visiting the city, and most of them 
living from five to fifty miles distant—this condition 
is due to the machine. Transportation by train, 
subway, elevated, automobile or bus has enabled 
scores of thousands of people to work in the great 
cities while living in small towns. A description of 
the machines and appliances which are employed to 
make possible an Empire State Building astounds 
the reader or hearer. The successful solution of the 
problems involved in feeding, lighting, heating, trans- 
porting, protecting, amusing, edifying, educating, 
housing, in a city like New York, requires such quanti- 
ties of machinery that only expert engineers can pos- 
sibly visualize the need. 

The entire world is rapidly yielding to the domi- 
nation of the machine. Commerce, industry, war, 
are departing from the old ways and surrendering to 
the sway of machinery. Earth, sea and sky yield 
to machines. 

This machine age is conspicuous not only for 
these enormous tonnages of basic materials: it has 
fostered great educational programs, heated thousands 
of school buildings, improved housing facilities, 
waged a relentless war upon disease, encouraged 
recreational activities on a nation-wide scope, spent 
two billion dollars a year on philanthropies, and sup- 
ported nearly 211,000 churches. In 1926 these 
churches spent $817,214,528. 

We conclude, then, that a machine civilization is 
a very complex social achievement, that it is not only 
materially great, but that it also fosters significant 
cultural activities and institutions. Music, art, 
architecture, literature, drama, charity, and religion’ 
receive generous support and widespread encourage- 
ment. 

If all these good things are true, why should we 
raise the question which appears as the topic of this 


sermon, namely: Does religion possess values for a || 
machine age? Jf religion is so generously supported, || 
af it is so widely favored, the question would seem to | 
be answered without further discussion. | 
We must look further and probe deeper, there- || 
fore. i| 

There is another side of the picture. We have | 
looked upon the bright aspects of a machine civiliza- 
tion, now let us consider the dark side of the picture. 

John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community | 
Church, New York City, delivered a very thought- 
provoking sermon at the conclusion of twenty-five 
years in the great metropolis. Here are some quota- | 
tions: 


Stability as such has gone. Everybody is on the 
move. We live on wheels. Twenty-five years ago 
. ... the majority of people still had homes. To-day 
they camp out in apartments, or drive around in auto- 
mobiles. The restlessness of our present-day popula- 
tion, as actually measured by statistics, is beyond be- 
lief. . . . It is this constant movement which largely 
explains the nervous excesses of the times. We think we 
are more happy than our fathers. We are not—we are 
simply more excited. We are like an invalid in an in- 
curable fever. We have fallen victim, in other words, to 
our machines. . . . We look to-day upon such a spec- 
tacle of ruin as history has not known since the wreckage 
of the Roman Empire. . . . We have experienced a 
hectic period of ignoble prosperity, which debased our 
standards, debauched our lives, and vulgarized every 
value of morals and good taste. And now we are 
plunged into a period of economic and social collapse 
which threatens the extinction of all that we have 
known and loved. (Christian Leader, March 5, 1982.) 


Clarence Darrow stirs deep thought in an article ||) 
in the February Scribners entitled “Who Knows 
Justice?’ He has this to say of the machine age in 
which we are living: 


We have made production so easy and abundant 
that the great concern of the state is that we produce 
toomuch. The distribution is so unfair that the laborer 
can not buy and use the things he makes. The machine 
ncw yields more than our crazy system of distribution 
can possibly put in the hands of those whose needs are 
great. . . . No age in the past ever had even a faint 
conception of the enormous private fortunes that have 
been heaped up in every great city on earth. And yet 
in America, the most favored land under the sun, the 
mass of our people are not far removed from want. 
Young boys and girls work in factories, hotels, restau- 
rants and stores for insufficient pay. Most of these are 
haunted by worry lest they can not get homes and 
clothes, food and jobs. Men who reach middle life 
without a fortune are thrown out of employment and 
coldly scrapped for the virile and the young. Great 
fortunes are spent for pearls and diamonds, for costly 
clothes, and food, and offices, and habitations, for 
trinkets and baubles and useless things, while the work- 
man lives in constant fear that a machine will take his. 
job. 


There are men and women who have a vision of 
justice that, so far, the world has never reached. . . . 
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Instead of talking vaguely of justice, while devoting 
their energies to getting more things that they can not 
use, the organizers and captains may sometime use 
their intellect and power to free the world from want. 
An undertaking like this could easily be carried out. 
The machines can do the work. What is needed is 
the profound sympathy without which man can not 
give his services to any altruistic task. . . . The realiza- 
tion of common suffering and common needs brings no 
desire for the nice distinctions urged in the name of jus- 
tice. It brings only the desire to help in proportion to 
one’s strength. 

The spectacle of eight or ten million persons out 
of work in this country, the appalling collapse of the 
financial structures of many of our great cities, the 
enormous debts piling up as a result of the expense of 
the World War, the threats of other wars, the dis- 
content of peoples in all parts of the world, the frivo- 
lousness of many wealthy people who fiddle while 
Rome burns, the decline of interest in the churches, 
the serious curtailment of school activities due to 
shortage of funds, the sinister organization of crimi- 
nals to prey upon society, the flagrant defiance of our 


- laws, the political corruption of the cities, the ex- 


travagance of many governmental agencies, the mur- 


4a ders, kidnappings, robberies, and, worse still, a sort 
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of acquiescence by the public to all of these evils, 
these are the conditions which alarm all lovers of 
truth, beauty and goodness. Many of us are afraid 
that the machine will master man, debauch him, en- 
slave him, unless some mighty power for good grips 
him, lifts him, inspires him, and emancipates him. 

That is why we raise the question—Does religion 
possess values for a machine age? 

In answer to that question it may be well for us 
to consider that the machine did not give us the ideal 
of the good life, neither did business, trade, industry, 
furnish mankind with such an ideal. Philosophy 
and religion created and established the ideal of the 
good life for man. 

Also, in replying to the question, we must define 
what we mean by religion. For our purpose here we 
are employing the word religion to refer to the highest 
ethical and emotional experience of man. Not all 
religion does that. Some types of religious experience 
and practise are degrading, and others are expressions 
of a backward look, a dependence upon our worn formu- 
las and shibboleths. 

Ethical religion has through the ages rebuked 
selfishness and cunning and dishonesty and greed and 
lust, and has demanded true repentance, restitution, 
kindness, helpfulness, cleanliness, and love. Whether 
men are willing to admit it or not, religion at its best, 
this highly ethical, extremely sensitive, socially- 
responsible, nobly disinterested religion, is what this 
machine age needs, for it is the expression of a wide 
sympathy, deep understanding of human. needs, clear 
intellectual grasp, and an undying faith in the possi- 
bilities for good in mankind, and in a purposeful God. 

The religious ideas and teachings of Jesus seem to 
be adapted to our situation, and to be imperatively 
needed. There is a trend away from him to-day, and 
the argument advanced is that he lived during an agri- 
cultural age, that his teachings are limited by the 
primitive conditions of his day, and that his narrow 
environment and simple life prevented his ideas and 


ways from reaching that universal truth which in this 
industria] era must be applied to the complex social 
problems of a machine age. It seems to many of us, 
however, that if the principles of Jesus were needed 
during an agricultural age and in a backward country, 
they are sorely needed in this mechanical age. His 
very simplicity and directness are refreshing. Stripped 
of the accretions which have accumulated through 
centuries, the religious truths which Jesus understood 
and which he imparted to those nearest to him, are 
timeless. The more complex our civilization the greater 
is our need of humamtarianism, brotherhood, compas- 
sion, wisdom, confidence in God, and love. 

The type of religion which this sermon is stressing 
exalts human values. The worth of a man is ever 
in the foreground, and a machine age may easily be- 
come careless of the rights, privileges, responsibilities 
and opportunities of the individual. There is the 
danger that the citizens of to-day may regard all 
human situations from an impersonal standpoint, 
unconsciously viewing men as nothing more than 
machines. b 

And there is the same distrust of people of other 
nations and other races as that which Jesus rebuked 
in far-off Galilee. The story of the Good Samaritan 
and the parable of the Prodigal Son are as applicable 
to-day as they were two thousand years ago. 

Then, too, a highly ethical religion voices the 
revolt of the mind against mechanization, greed, 
hatred, violence, artificiality, injustice, and war. 
Religion forces us to refer our thoughts and conduct to 
an ideal standard, and that standard for most of us is 
what we call the Way of Jesus. The text applies 
here. Of course, we may very properly say that we 
must be anxious for the morrow, we must be anxious 
concerning food and clothing. Foresight is essential 
to normal existence. But Jesus was trying to teach 
his hearers the relative values of their anxieties. They 
were too anxious about tkese daily needs and not 
anxious enough about the greatest concerns of the 
mind—the quest for the good life and for the good God. 
Religion has striven from very ancient times to divert 
man’s attention from less worthy to more worthy 
interests. It has encouraged him to endure as seeing 
the invisible, to wage a courageous fight against evil 
at the behest of the Eternal. Jesus tells us to seek 
first not profits, power, place, fame, but purity, truth, 
charity, kindness, the righteousness and the kingdom 
which are God’s. 

G. Stanley Russell, influential minister of To- 
ronto, in a volume of addresses and sermons entitled 
“The Church in the Modern World,” in a chapter 
headed “The Church and the Social Order,” writes: 
“Any tangible thing receives its value from the ex- 
tent to which it can serve unseen and eternal realities. 
Bodies which are the temple of the Holy Ghost were 
not meant to be blown to pieces, or strung on barbed 
wire fences, in wars, nor even to be stunted and 
diseased by bad housing or evil industrial conditions. 
Minds and souls fitted to grasp the great truths of the 
universe and hold converse with the Infinite were 
never intended to become mere machines for the 
production of manufactures, or even to devote by 
far the major portion of time and energy to making 
money.” 
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Dr. Russell goes on to say that the Church asks 
the social and industrial order these questions: ‘“What 
kind of men and women is it producing? What is 
its effect upon physique, intellect and character? To 
what extent does it aid or prevent the individual’s 
becoming perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect? 
In proportion as they fetter or release the true life of 
the soul the church sees the institutions of the social 
order as capable of improvement, worthy of com- 
mendation, or marked for destruction.” 

This critical attitude, expressive of moral judg- 
ment, and capable of great moral indignation, is not a 
product of the machine, it is the contribution of re- 
ligion to the salvation of society. Without the 
prophets who see into the nature of the human enter- 
prise, who discern the weaknesses of the sccial fabric, 
and who point out the dangers, civilization lacks the 
restraints and the rebukes which are indispensable 
aids to improvement. 

Edward A. Filene, widely known as one of the 
most enlightened business men of our country, has an 
article in the February number of Scribners in which 
he discusses ‘Ethics in This Machine Age.” He be- 
lieves that “mass production of goods means produc- 
tion for the masses,” and he concludes his article by 
saying: ‘“The liberation of the masses, it must be re- 
membered, is the inevitable goal of mass production. 
.... The masses must be freed to venture into 
realms of human living from which they have been 
debarred before. In this emancipation of the very 
soul of man, it seems tome that one must sense the be- 
ginning of a new and finer, although as yet incom- 
prehensible, art.” Mr. Filene states that this develop- 
ment of production for the consuming masses will be 
the expression of the intelligent selfishness of the in- 
. dustrial magnates and of the merchants. He implies 
that Christian ethics has failed and will always fail 
to achieve the goal, but that this calculating ability 
of the owners of industry will succeed. 

I admit that I do not quite understand Mr. 
Filene’s statements. Perhaps he does not elaborate 
them sufficiently, but it seems certain to me that 
without the Christian ethics, which he claims has 
failed to achieve the desired results, the goal will 
never be reached. Give the masses everything they 
ask for and only a small number would know what to 
do with these gifts unless the restraints and ideals of 
religion at its best operated to prevent excesses and 
to inspire noble conduct. 

Mr. Darrow in the article from which I have pre- 
viously quoted does not credit religion with any con- 
tribution to the very noble ideal of kindly, compas- 
sionate, charitable living which he exalts, and yet he 
stands on precisely the same platform as that which 
Jesus occupied and which his followers occupy to-day, 
namely, love, forgiveness, universal sympathy, broth- 
erhood. The very thing Mr. Darrow seeks is the 
expression of ethical religion in complete harmony with 
the demands of this machine age. 

The thiitieth anniversary of the magazine 
Popular Mechanics is celebrated in the April issue, 
and the special contributions of a large number of 
eminent men make the issue conspicuous. These 
physicists, presidents of corporations, chemists, en- 
gineers, politicians, and educators unite in their 
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praise of the remarkable mechanical progress which 
has occurred within three decades, and predict still 
more wonderful achievements for the next quarter 
century. 

But no mention is made of the ominous portents 
which alarm many of us. Hunger marches, revolu- 


tions, universal discontent, unemployment, organized — 


crime such as has never been known in history, rotten 
politics, hatred, greed, wars—these are left out of the 
picture. 

But the notable achievements of the past and 
the greater conquests of the material universe in the 
immediate future will be unavailing unless a trans- 
formation of human relations occurs, unless something 
more than initiative in business, efficiency in industry, 
and inventiveness is stressed. This bitter struggle 
between labor and capital must be settled, and settled 
on the basis of the worth of all human beings, of the 
right of every man to life, to liberty, to education, to 
shelter, to clothing, to food, to opportunity, to a job, 
and to love. 

Unless brotherhood can be cultivated and war 
eliminated, of what avail is all this endeavor to invent 
new machines, to build new cities, to expand all in- 
dustries, and to solve problems of mechanics and 
chemistry and astronomy? Unless, above all else, 
we shall value man at his true worth, appeal to him at 
his best, understand him and love him, our vaunted 


civilization will be destroyed by the same forces of / 


greed and lust, short-sightedness and cruelty, op- 
pression and war, which have destroyed the other 
civilizations formerly dominant in special areas of 
the earth. 

Religion warns us against over-confidence, against. 
moral carelessness, against complete absorption in 
material progress, against the dangers which arise in 
the social confusion of our times. 

Religion multiplies the spiritual resources of 
mankind, encourages restraint, yields comfort, stimu- 


lates charity, promotes good-will, and urges man to | | 


build his civilization on the enduring foundations of 
human sympathy, intelligent co-operation, profound 
faith in God, and steady adherence to a vision of a 
better order of life in which there shall be a gradual 
elimination of the defects of the present, a repudiation 
of the resort to war, a disciplined society working 
harmoniously for stability, peace, order, and the 
well-being of each individual and of the entire group. 
Such. an ideal state has been the dream of the best 
minds through the centuries, and this dream is the 
product of the religious experience and the religious 
faith and the religious hopes of mankind. 


Religion is not something apart from human life, | 


it is within human life. It is not grafted on to the 
mind, it arises within the mind. It is not static, but 
in process of development. even as the mind of man 
reaches new conclusions in the light of wider knowl- 
edge. Religion possesses values for a machine age, 
as it does for an agricultural‘age, because religion is 
neither agricultural nor mechanical, it is a vital, uni- 
versal, human experience and manifestation, and at 
its best, as all of its prophets from time immemorial 
have testified, it is the life of God in the soul of man 
to enable humanity to rise out of the acquisitive order 
of being and to enter into the realm of love. 
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On Slipping into Authorship 


F. C. Hoggarth 


4] BEGAN setting down these adventures,” says 
David Grayson, “with no thought of pub- 
lication, but for my own enjoyment. The 
possibility of a book did not suggest itself 
till afterwards.” 

The adventures referred to are those of exploring 
the countryside round his farm. His first book was 
thus an unexpected product of his farm. No one was 
more surprised than he at the diverse and unexpected 
crops that those uneven acres produced. He reaped 
more than he ever hoped. 

“T have tried,” he says, ‘“‘to relate the experience 
of that secret, elusive, invisible life which in every 
man is so far more real and important than his visible 
activities, the real expression of a life much occupied 
in other employment.” 

He also found that to express his adventures in 
words was a means of intensifying the gatherings of 
the senses; and the words afterwards seemed to 
awaken echoes of the exalted moments in field or wood, 
and so he lived twice where formerly he only lived 
once. : 

That is how many a book has begun. At first 
there was no thought of authorship. Gilbert White 
began to write a book without knowing it. Having 
made the acquaintance of two gentlemen, more or 
less by accident, in a bookseller’s shop in London, 
he began to write letters to them embodying his own 
observations. 

The observations were carried on in and around 
his country parish of Selborne. He had no ad- 
vantages of travel. He did not rush from place to 
place in fevered quest. ‘My little intelligence,” he 
said, “is confined to the narrow sphere of my ob- 
servations at home.” His famous Nature classic 
grew out of his patient and unremitting observations 
in the place where his lot happened to be cast. It 
is 2 book of days wherein he set down things he 
noticed in garden and field and by the wayside. 

Not a little of thé book’s charm is due to the fact 
that its pages read like personal letters intended 
solely for the eye of the person who holds the volume 
in his hand. In addressing those gentlemen, White 
was unconsciously beginning to speak to a world- 
wide audience. Concerning Gilbert White and Sel- 
borne, H. G.-Massingham says: {It is surely one of 
the wonders. of art that the correspondence of this 
country stay-at-home should have made this parish a 
mental rambling Raunt for the English-reading world.” 

‘Another famous old Nature book, “Remarks on 
Forest Scenery,” by William Gilpin, had a similar 
origin. In not a few points, Gilpin may be regarded 
as an early forerunner of Ruskin. “It is no exag- 
gerated praise to call a tree the grandest and most 
beautiful of all the productions of the earth,”’ he says, 
and he describes trees, singly and in masses, under all 
conditions of light and weather. Gilpin lived in the 
New Forest, and did not intend to write, but one scene 
drew him on to another till he had traversed the whole 
forest. It was new to him and thus things more 
vividly arrested his attention. “Ag I generally had a 


memorandum book in my hand,’ he says, “I made 
minutes of what I observed. Thus as small things 
lead to greater, an evening walk or ride became the 
foundation of a volume.” 

He quaintly hopes the world will not be so 
cynical as to find fault with his amusement, which, 
though innocent and rational, was not the principal 
employment of his life! 

Another Nature writer, whose books were once 
well known and widely read—Mrs. Brightwen—in 
time of difficulty turned for comfort to what she 
called “the silent society” about her. Her house was 
in the midst of an estate, and she began to explore 
its lawns and shrubberies, its lake and its common. 
She found she had something of skill in winning the 
confidence of wild creatures. She began to rise early, 
finding that early dawn was the best time for investi- 
gation. Between five and six in the morning wild 


_ things are at ease and undisturbed. She made notes 


of these first hand observations and in time gathered 
much material. Then a member of the family sug- 
gested a small book. Though sixty years of age, she 
set herself the task of learning authorship. The title 
of her first volume was “‘Wild Nature Won by Kind- 
ness.”” Her one regret was that the thought of writ- 
ing had not come to her earlier in life. Perhaps her © 
greatest surprise was that in studying Nature, con 
amore, she found so delightful a sphere of influence 
and service. 

One of the most famous of all children’s books, 
“Alice in Wonderland,” also had unexpected birth. 
One summer’s day in 1862, Lewis Carroll went up 
the river from Oxford to Godstow with three little 
friends, the daughters of Dean Liddell. After tea on 
the river bank, the girls insisted on a tale and on his 
finishing it once he had begun. “The rest next time,” 
he kept on saying; but in vain. “It 7s next time,” 
they enthusiastically protested, and after some 
persuasion, and some pretense at falling asleep, he 
would start again. So Alice in Wonderland saw the 
light for the first time, in that little party by the river. 

Carroll, whose real name was Dodgson, professor 
of mathematics at the university, found such friend- 
ships and excursions with little folk were his way of 
escape from squares and triangles, and more compli- 
cated figures. One of the three girls was the original 


‘ of Alice, and it was she who asked him to write out 


the story. The next Christmas there came to her a 
beautiful morocco bound book, hand written and il- 
lustrated by exquisite pen and ink drawings. ‘“‘Alice’s 
Adventures Underground,’ was the title, and the 
dedication ran: ‘““A Christmas gift to a dear child in 
memory of a summer day.” 

Carroll, however, had no idea of publishing until 
pérsuaded to do so by his friend George Macdonald. 
Only two thousand copies were printed and the book 
was expected to make a loss! Instead of that, edition 
after edition was called for, and before long the book 
was bringing in a considerable income. Yet it all 
started as it were by accident, by a river’s bank on a 
summer’s day! 
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New Beginnings 


Willard C. Selleck 


And he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new. And he saith, Write: These 
words are faithful and true.—Rev. 21 : 5. 


SHERE is a principle of renewal in nature. 

When the leaves are falling from the trees 

in the autumn, it is because new leaves are 
ei} already forming behind them and pushing 

them off. It is not because the tree is dying but be- 

cause it is very much alive. 

“Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love shall never lose its own,”’ 


as Whittier sings. In other words, life is a continu- 
ous, onward process; it never stops anywhere; and 
perhaps, if we knew more than we do, we should say 
that it never starts anywhere—because it is part and 
parcel of the Infinite Life of the universe, it is without 
either beginning or end. The word “development,” 
or “evolution,” or “unfolding,” is the modern term 
by which we indicate this great truth, but probably 
we do not more than half comprehend all that it im- 
plies. The mystery of existence transcends our un- 
derstanding. 

We use various figures of speech to express our 
conceptions of life. I often think of it as a story, 
which each one of us is writing every day, every hour, 
every moment. It is made up of successive chapters, 
and when one is finished a new one commences. And 
I like to believe that when the first volume, the 
earthly volume,,is written the story is not ended; 
for it is a continued story, “continued in our next;” 
and the deep, full meaning of it all will not be under- 
stood until the sequel is read in another volume. 

Or we may say that life is a voyage, now smooth, 
now rough, on which, alas! some persons make ship- 
wreck. The old hymn sang, 

“Out on an ocean all boundless we ride, 
We’re homeward bound, homeward bound.” 


Again, we may speak of it as a battle, in which we 
have to fight against the forces of evil—“‘fight the good 
fight of faith,” and prove “good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ ;’’ or it is a long, hard march, on which we must 
not be impeded by too much equipment. Once more, 
we may think of it as a journey or a pilgrimage, say- 
ing with the psalmist, 

“T am a stranger with thee, 

A sojourner, as all my fathers were;”’ 


or with the Epistle to the Hebrews, “‘having confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth’— 
meaning that they were going somewhere, were on 
the way, had “here no continuing city,” but were 
seeking “one to come.” 

All these terms and phrases, metaphors and 
similes, express our recognition of the fact that life 
is a process of advance from one stage to another, so 
that again and again we are making new beginnings. 
We are never completely standing still; we are going 
forward or backward, improving or deteriorating; 
and nothing can be more important than to move 
in the right direction. To take missteps, to make 
serious mistakes, to swerve from the path of rectitude, 


is to get all tangled up in error, folly and sin, and then 
everything goes awry, and character is blighted, 
and the way back to righteousness and peace is a 
long, long way. 
“T have lost the road to happiness: 
Does any one know it, pray? 
I was dwelling there when the morn was fair, 
But somehow I’ve wandered away. 


“T saw rare treasures ’mid scenes of pleasures, 
And went to pursue them, when, lo! 
I had lost the road to happiness, 
And knew not whither to go.” 


But if we can “make new starts in life,” as 
Phillips Brooks said, and can make them in the right 
way, they lead on into wonderful experiences of growth 
and beauty and joy. And we shall be more likely to 
find the right way if we habitually cultivate the right 
attitude of mind and heart, and keep the good spirit 
uppermost in our daily life. So doing, we shall find 
that it is in the blessed order of nature that we should 
from time to time make new beginnings, enter new 
gateways, take up new relationships, duties and 
privileges—as when we pass from childhood to youth, 
from youth to manhood, from early maturity to the 
richness and ripeness of later years; or as when we go 
to college, or graduate, or take up our life-work, or 
marry, or join the church. Each and all of these 
important steps are fraught with good meanings be- 
cause they are perfectly natural, so that by them we 
are walking and working with the Great Author of 
our being, and His blessing crowns us with glory and 
honor. 

But if we are to try to live in this way and make 
true progress, we must learn to do two other specific 
things. 

1. We must acquire some knowledge of the 
past and endeavor truly to appreciate it—the past of 
ourselves, of our families, of mankind as a whole. 
Back of each one of us is a long line of ancestors, we 
all strike our roots deep into the soil of history, and 
we can neither ignore this vast history nor afford to 
misjudge it. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
once wrote something like this: that education con- 
sists essentially in enabling the young to enter into 
their full and varied heritage—an intellectual heritage, 
a political heritage, a social heritage, a moral heritage, 
a religious heritage. It is a good thought. The in- 
stitutions among which we live, the ruling ideas of our 
time, the ideas and ideals of former ages, the achieve- 
ments of the race in many kinds of culture—all this 
and much more may be called the wealth of the soul, 
and we ought each to have our rightful share of this 
precious patrimony as well as to inherit physical 
property. So some clear and accurate views of history, 
some sure intelligence regarding what the past has 
done for us, and some just appreciation of the con- 
tributions which former generations have made toward 
the progressive improvement of the world, will help 
to give us a little bit of reverence, wisdom, poise and 
patience; and if we can see and say, with Whittier, 
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“That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life Divine, 
And every land a Palestine.” 


then we shall be much more full of content and 
courage than we can possibly be without such an 
enlightened retrospective understanding. 

2. But then we must be equally ready to reject 
and discard a great deal that the past has left us. In 
the familiar story of Joseph contained in the Book of 
Genesis there is recorded a little incident which may 
sharpen the point of my meaning here. You remem- 
ber that Joseph as a little boy was sold by his brothers 
to the Ishmaelites, who took him down into Egypt, 
and that his poor old father mourned him as dead. 
But when Joseph grew up he rose to a position of 
great trust and power in that country, becoming vir- 
tually Pharaoh’s prime minister. Later his brothers, 
leaving their father in Canaan, went down to Egypt 
on account of the famine; and when at length they 
and Joseph recognized and embraced each other, in a 
touching scene, he wanted them to return and fetch 
their aged father. Pharaoh was quite sympathetic, 


and he told Joseph to say to them: ‘Take you wagons — 


out of the land of Egypt for your little ones, and for 
your wives, and bring your father, and come. Also 
regard not your stuff; for the good of all the land of 
Egypt is yours.” 

“Also regard not your stuff.’ The “stufi’ was 
mere things, small possessions not worth carrying 
along, better to be abandoned. “Regard not your 
stuff.” How much, how very much, of what the past 
has handed down to us is mere “‘stuff!’”’ In religion, 
in politics, in our economic and social order, in our 
civilization as a whole, it almost seems as if more 
than half of what we hold is only “stuff,’’ rubbish, 
debris. I often wonder what would be possible if 
we could all start, now, with an absolutely clean slate 
—wiping out the past completely, not knowing any- 
thing about it, and therefore freed alike from its su- 
perstitions and its prejudices, and then beginning to 
build everything new. I am not sure but that we 

‘ could bring to pass a better world in nearly every re- 
spect very quickly. At any rate I know that a vast 
amount of sheer rubbish clutters up our churches, our 
schools, our business, and our government; so that a 
large part of the task of every true teacher and leader 
to-day is to discriminate and sift and discard—sending 
a lot of “‘stuff’’ to the junk heap. 

In the year 1916, when I was acting as executor 
and trustee for three quite important estates, all 
involved together, I had to sell a farm with its live- 
stock, tools and household goods. We made an auc- 
tion for the personal property. The house was large 
and well furnished and had a big attic full of the ac- 
cumulations of three generations. The people came 
from far and near and stayed all day; they bought 
every dish and seemingly every old teaspoon, and 
paid more for the antique rope bedsteads than ih 
would have given for the whole outfit, while the 
modern overstuffed furniture brought very little. 
By evening time all the goods and chattels, all the 
animals and implements, were disposed of, the auc- 
tioneer was paid, and I took the money and distributed 
it to the several estates as required. 


- way or another. 


Again, in 1919, after accepting the call of the 
Universalist General Convention to Riverside, I went 
to my home in Rhode Island to pack up my library 
and household furniture; but here, too, I had to get 
rid of a lot of stuff, and either sold or gave away a 
considerable quantity of it, shipping only what we 
really needed. 

These two experiences led me to remark to a 
friend that life consists partly in now and then dis- 
carding its accumulations, taking out their values, 
and moving on. “Also regard not your stuff.” 

The Latin language has the word impedimenta, 
denoting things which impede, 7. e., things which clog 
the feet; specifically, too much military baggage or 
equipment not strictly necessary, hindering the sol- 
diers on their march. O friends, how we do impede 
our progress by carrying along a lot of stuff that we 
should be better off without! Let me suggest a few 
things which we ought to try to discard, especially 
when making some new beginning. - 

1. Our prejudices, misunderstandings, wrong 
judgments. How large a place these fill in many 
lives, and what trouble they make, and yet really how 
needless most of them are! It would mean so much 
for our own happiness and for the happiness of those 
around us if we could avoid these as far as possible. 
And we can cultivate fair-mindedness, magnanimity, 
kindliness, so that they will grow through the years; 
and no crop we can ever raise will be worth more than 
these spiritual qualities. Unjust judgments, harsh 
criticism, fault-finding and scolding, have wrecked 
millions of homes and blighted millions of hearts. 
Let us try to overcome it all, and stop it, and drop it. 
It is cruel “stuff” at best. 

2. Our resentments, animosities, dislikes, often 
leading to positive hatreds. These are literally poison 
to the mind and heart. We can not afford to injure 
ourselves by harboring them: And you know that 
such thoughts and feelings surely grow if we feed 
them, even as does “jealousy, that evil-eyed monster 
that mocks the food he feeds on,” as Shakespeare 
said. We should truly strive to keep our souls un- 
touched by these deadly sins. And likewise our 
grudges, our ‘‘old scores,” our grievances, our sore 
hearts—oh, I know how they hurt, but I know also 
that life is too short, and too many other things are 
worth while, to justify our carrying these impedimenta. 
Let us conquer ourselves enough to rid ourselves of 


all this kind of “stuff.” 


3. Then most of us have some bitter memories, 
some recollection of trials and tribulations, terrible 
disappointments and. great sorrows. Few persons 
can live fifty years in this world without drinking 
some draughts from such a cup of suffering, in one 
But if we can we ought to get the 
spiritual lessons out of these experiences and then 
turn away from them and leave them behind us, while 
we make new beginnings and take up our onward 
march. If we could do so it would be like striking 
shackles from our weary limbs. Please do your best 
to ome your impedimenta, and “regard not your 
stuff.” 

4, Once more, I wish we might discard our un- 
faith, our lack of a full and sincere confidence that 
there is a good God in this universe. The present age 
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is shot through and through with doubt or misgiving 
about any Divine Order in this world and about any 
hereafter. But, O friends, do we know so much that 
we are sure we know it all? Is it not possible that 
some things will be discovered farther on, some 
heights attained by and by, which will alter our 
judgment and show that this universe is greater and 
grander than we have dared to believe? ‘For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 


“T say to thee, Do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 


In lane, highway or open street, 
That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of Love 

As broad as the blue sky above; 

That doubt and fear and pain 

And anguish, all are shadows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain; 
And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 

And ere thou leave him say thou this 
Yet one word more: they only miss 
The winning of that perfect bliss 

Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, reigns above, 
And that in it we live and move.” 


A. Heartening Experience 


Herbert E. Benton 


It was a heartening experience to attend the meeting of 
the Executive Committee and Clergyman’s Advisory Board of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, held at the headquarters, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
on Sept, 19. 

Arriving at the appointed place somewhat early, I met first 
Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Houghton, both one time ministers in 
New Haven. Dr. Houghton spoke of the pleasant associations 
he had with Dr. Fischer in the Congregational Club. 

Among others present were Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Samuel 
Cavert (editor of the Federal Council’s Bulletin), Dr. Fogley, 
Dr. Goddard, and Mr. Fred B. Smith, chairman. 

A refreshing and invigorating atmosphere seemed to envelope 
us at once when Mr. Harry Holmes, field secretary, spoke of a 
unique undertaking of the Presbyterian young people of New 
York. Under the leadership of the minister of the University 
Heights Methodist Church they invited a German youth to be 
their guest this summer—to hike with them, camp with them, 
attend ball games and movies with them, as well as to attend 
their meetings and tell the story of present day German problems. 
Every one who has had the privilege of sharing in this example 
of real neighborliness is enthusiastic. Both the minister of the 
church and the young German were present and spoke briefly. 

We turned to the matters that awaited with more of con- 
fidence that this expression of good will is prophetic of that 
which sometime will be universal. And this feeling was not 
entirely dispelled by the report of Mr. Lindley Gordon, Exten- 
sion Secretary, who has charge of the disarmament work of the 
Alliance, and reported that everything possible had been done to 
ensure real success at the Geneva Conference, but at present 
the outlook is very dark. 

Germany has withdrawn from the Bureau appointed to 
carry on deliberations until the Conference reassembles. All are 
acquainted with her demand for ‘‘equality’’ and the reaction of 
other governments. Truly the situation is delicate, and there is 
great need that we give unremitting support to those who are 
determined that the Conference must not fail. 


The subject of major importance at the meeting was the _ 


tentative report of the Committee on the Program for the Jn- 
ternational Good Will Congress and Seventeenth Annual Con- 
vention to be held in New York, Nov. 10, 11, and 12, at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Because this convention will be one of the outstanding 
events this fall in ‘‘peace circles,’’ because clear thinking and 
aggressive action in international relations are so vitally needed 
now, and because J hope that many readers of the Leader will at- 
tend the sessions of this Convention, I venture to dwell some- 
what at length upon this program. 

The theme chosen is World Understanding and Economic 
Problems, a theme that has a searching appeal to us in these 


anywhere. 


present days. Without world understanding and concord and 
co-operation there can be no economic security for any people 


There is an imposing array of speakers. The complete 
program will be released shortly; suffice it to say here that the 
chairman of the committee is Hon. William A. Predergast; that 
among the speakers already secured are Rt. Rev. Lord William 
Gascoyne Cecil, Bishop of Exeter, England; Count Robert de 
Mombrison, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, president of the 
Franco-German Christian Union, Paris, France; Dr. F. Sieg- 
mund Schultse, Professor, University of Berlin, Germany; Dr. 
Charles C. Morrison, editor of the Christian Century; Hon. 
Silas Strawn of Chicago; Dr.S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Rabbi Nathan Krass, Father J. Eliot Ross, James 
G. MacDonald of the Foreign Policy Association, Dr. Leslie 
Pinckney Hill, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State, Dr. Julius Curtins of Berlin, Ger- 
many, and probably the Right Hon. Richard B. Bennett, Prime 
Minister of Canada. (These names are given in the order in 
which they appear on the program.) 

The youth of New York and vicinity will be particularly 
interested in the Auxiliary Youth Conference to be held Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Prof. Parker T. Moore of Columbia 
University will preside and visiting speakers from Europe and 
others will be heard. We hope all our Universalist young people 
will be present and that the churches in the vicinity of New York 
will emphasize the importance of this meeting. 

During the discussion of the program much anxiety was 
expressed as to developments in the Far East and the danger 
to the peace of the world that lurks in the present situation in 
Manchuria. 

Japan apparently has at least established suzerainty over 
that vast territory. Secretary Stimson has asserted that in ac- 
cordance with the inescapable implications of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact the United States will refuse to recognize any acquisition of 
territory or treaty changes secured by force of arms. 

Fifty-six nations voting in the assembly of the League of 
Nations endorsed this position. Therefore Japan’s position in 
Manchuria is apparently held contrary to the avowed purpose of 
the rest of the world—a delicate situation that may not be pro- 
longed indefinitely. The report of the Commission of the League 
of Nations sent to Manchuria to investigate the facts is awaited 
with interest, not to say perturbation. This whole matter will 
be thoroughly presented at the sessions of Friday. 

Another matter which provoked considerable discussion was 
the “‘implementing”’ of the Peace Pact as announced by the Ad- 
ministration through Secretary Stimson. He has stated, as 
noted above, that the United States will not recognize any ter- 
ritorial acquisitions secured through force of arms, and further 
that the United States will always consult with other nations 
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when differences arise; that both these attitudes are implied in 
the Peace Pact; indeed without them the Pact is but a futile 
gesture. Friends of peace rejoice that President Hoover and 
Secretary Stimson have thus made the Pact a live, vigorous thing 
that speaks and mankind listens—not only listens but heeds. 

In the recent number of the Federal Council’s Bulletin, the 
editor, Dr. Cavert, had urged editorially that these two “im- 
plements” should be incorporated as amendments in the Pact 
and thus become recognized international law, as they are not 
now. At present they are but the convictions of the Adminis- 
tration and the delegates to the League of Nations Assembly, 
powerful while the conviction is held, but if an administration 
should arise of different stamp in international outlook the at- 
titude might be easily reversed. 

Dr. Cavert was asked to enlarge upon his statement, and 
as a result the vote was taken to recommend this matter to the 
Findings Committee of the forthcoming Congress. 

(May I note here that at the meeting of the directors of the 
Federation of Churches of Philadelphia held Sept. 20, the mem- 
bers voted to send to the Administration our hearty endorse- 
ment of the position which has been taken in this important 
pronouncement. It will be heartening to these national leaders 
if other bodies, and individuals also, will do likewise.) 

While there are many threatening clouds in the interna- 
tional sky and the sun of Peace seems in danger of utter obscura- 
tion, yet when one attends such a meeting as this and realizes 
that there are many busy men and women who are giving time 
and thought and energy to the solution of this perhaps most vital 
problem humanity now faces, he feels that there are still rifts in 
those clouds; they may all be dispelled without another fearful 
tempest and Good Will and Amity may prevail. 

* * ok 
ENJOYMENT INTENSIFIED 
Sheldon Shepard 


Happiness and progress are the beautiful boundaries of the 
same highway. I believe that man was made to travel the road 
which should lead through the borders of happiness. JI am sure 
he was created to move along the way whose other name is 
progress. 

The best pathway which runs through the lands of happiness 
and progress is the narrow lane of useful effort. Try all the other 
roads, with their many gaudy signs of heightened invitation, but 
the spirit of man finds that only by traveling the way of useful 
effort do the eyes feast continually upon the beauties of happi- 
ness and the soul rejoice always in the consciousness of progress. 
Many gateways are highly embellished to mislead those who do 
not understand. Favoritism, good fortune, ease, effortless 
existence—all these roads have been billboarded to announce 
their attractiveness. But it is another which alone has led 
through the lands men seek to travel. 

Useful effort means the proper exercise of all our faculties in 
the endeavor to do something worth while. The complete exer- 
cise of all our faculties in any endeavor means progress, and 
offers happiness for the time being. This absorption in self- 
expression is the true satisfaction of nerve, muscle, brain and 
mind. Most observers agree that in spite of all the terrors of 
war people are happier in its waging because they are engrossed 
in the strenuous use of all their faculties. They are working, 
planning, setting their hearts against loneliness and loss; they 
are using every power of their personalities. This is no compli- 
ment to war, but is a severe criticism of people who will not find 
in peace the road of constant useful effort. 

But effort in an unworthy cause, such as destruction, or 
stifling competition, or building a fortune to the detriment of 
others, or satisfying any selfish whim or desire—this effort will 
not make the complete progress nor offer the abiding happiness 
that is found in exercise of all faculties for a worth while and noble 
end. High purpose is the sunlight wh‘ch throws the glows and 
shadows across the scene to give its serenest beauty. 

There is an intensification of enjoyment and increase of 


progress when useful effort is made in conscious co-operation 


with others. Herein lies the refreshing and strengthening in- 
fluences of participation in teams, choirs, orchestras and all 
kinds of organized co-operative activities. Even rooting sec- 
tions at competitive games share this benefit, though the value 
of that effort is balanced by a sense of antagonism. The feeling 
of opposition to competitors is often so much stronger than the 
recognition of comraderies that the whole reaction is unwhole- 
some. The attitude of competition and antagonism is one of 
the most destructive forces known. Its elimination in any sphere 
of life is a triumph, not only for religion, but for happiness and 
well-being. 

Conscious co-operative effort is a natural stimulant to every 
human process, a healing for all untoward conditions, a bene- 
diction to the spirit. It releases forces whose powers are to be 
unleashed in no other way. For this was human nature evolved, 
and toward the full exercise of this faculty it moves. 

The larger the circle one draws to include the individuals of 
his co-operative endeavor the more he adds to his own life. The 
higher and more intensive the activity on which he is consciously 
co-operating, the greater his blessing. 

This observation reveals the truth that the way of human 
blessedness is the way of universal brotherhood. One who can 
extend his circle of brotherliness and comradery to include all 
persons, achieves an attitude which will bless him in every phase 
of his living. This extension in itself is a high place of attain- 
ment, and his life is glorified. 

Only one step farther can one go in the development of su- 
preme joy through conscious co-operation—one can realize his 
relatedness to the entire universe and to the plan of its creator. 
He can deliberately and continually live and work in kinship and 
sympathy with every atom of creation, and tune his heart to the 
dreams of its builder. Thus does his life take on the grandeur of 
the procession of the ages, and his heart catch the true meaning 
of the depths of joy. 


* * * 


THE DRY LOGIC 
Max A. Kapp 


There are some people who have never claimed to be arid in 
their views of Prohibition, who tremble a bit as the prospect of 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment grows noisy, if not 
imminent. There are many people who know that the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws has been only a very partial success, 
and their indignation, or sense of hopelessness, has thrust them, 
at least nominally, into the Wet camp. Will their indignation or 
sense of hopelessness drive them back to some. kind of Dry 
position? There are many indications that the American people 
have been doing short-sighted and emotional thinking on the 
prohibition question again, and are apt to perpetrate as serious 
error in trying to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment as they did 
in passing it. 

Here are a few points in the Dry logic. They do not make 
a complete case, but they go farther than most popular thinking 
on the subject. 

Neither a Democratic nor Republican President can do very 
much directly about the naked repeal of a constitutional amend- 
ment, believe it or not. 

No plan has been submitted which will keep the saloon, or 
its equivalent, out of existence. If liyuor is to be sold, there 
must bea place tosellit. If drinking is prohibited in such places, 
American ingenuity, creator of the speakeasy, will not long be 
puzzled to find places. : 

State control of liquor is fantastically ridiculous. If we 
could not prevent liquor from coming over the comparatively 
limited borders of Canada, what chance have we of guarding 
the more extensive border lines of fifteen or twenty states that 
want to be dry? 

No matter how we try to dodge it, some very considerable 
gains have been made under prohibition; witness the improved 
character of Day Street in this city. What will become of these 
gains under a wet regime? 

_... The method of repealing a constitutional amendment by 
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passing another amendment is a long process. Moreover, the 
procedure is extremely uncertain, especially if the convention 
method is employed. What about liquor in the meantime? 

Alcohol slows down skilled reactions, such as those seen in 
machine tending and automobile driving. Accidents and inju- 
ries will rapidly mount in our mechanized society if aleohol comes 
back. 

Men like General Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
vote wet, but they want their employees to be bone dry. Why? 

Alcohol is a habit-forming, narcotic drug; a depressant, not a 
stimulant, and doctors the world over are restricting its use in 
medicinal work more and more.—The Torch, Fiichburg. 

* * * 


LEISURE THOUGHTS 


I was visiting a Neighboring City some time back, and I 
steped into a barber shop to have some work don, the chairs 
were all full and some 2 or 8 men waiting; so I concluded I would 
wait also. 

While we were waiting the subject come up about the Chain 
Stores and they were discusing Pro & Con. one man that was 
sitting on the bench with us waiting, hadent been saying mutch, 
but all at once He said let me tell you, what I think about the 
Chain Stores: “I think they will have their part in that lake of 
fire that Burneth with Brimstone.” 

Well that kindy stoped the Discusion. I hapened to think 
of a little Paridox I had previously made up on that “Lake of 
Fire,” so I proceded to relate it to Him. 

You know that “lake of fire’’ is not burning so strong as it 
were a few centuries ago When John Murray threw his fire ex- 
tinguisher in by proclaiming the “Universal Salvation of man & 
the Fatherhood of God,” the fire has been receding Ever since— 
and thares a move on foot now, with the sciants & Evolutiones— 
encouraged by the (‘‘Liberals & Universalists,) they figure on 
this wise—the geologist think that what prepetuates the ‘‘fire;” 
is, thare is a pool of oil lying under the Lake and the vein is so 
strong that it forces the oil up through the sands and the sands 
acts as a wick for the oi! and propetuates the flame. Now they 
figure like this, if they can induce enough capital to go down 
thare, and set up large drilling Rigs and drill down and tap the 
Pool of oil—then they could drill wells all around the Lake, and 
install huge pumping machinery, and pump the oil out; that in a 
few decades the fire will recede, and in time, can be extinguished 
all together. and then they figure, they could run watter down 
from the mountains, into the lake and cool it off and levle it up 
and cart off some of the bigest chunks of brimstone, and Plough it 
up and plant it to wattermellons. then they figure like this if the 
climate should get to cold for the early inhabitants they would 
have large airoplane manufactorys so they could send the whole 
population over to Old Mexico and India, and bid fairwell to 
Hell Forever—and let Hell ever after be a Habitation for Owls 
& Batts, Jackals & coyotes.” 

Well that stoped the Discusion on the Chain Stores and 
“the lake of fire”’ to. 

This man looked at me and said you must be a Universalist? 
Well I said Paul in the 11th chapter of ‘“Romans’”’ says “‘all Israel 
will be saved” and that means the ‘“Jews’’ So if all of the 
“Jews” are going to be saved Don’t you think thare will be a 
pretty good chance for everybody else? 

He looked down his nose with a kindy quasi grin but said 
nothing— 

_ I dident know He was a Jew untill He had went out. and 
some one said He was a Jew. 

Well all of these little storys about ‘‘Hell’’ have their effect 
in Debuncking the People. that one about the old southern 
Preacher coming up north to Preach to some Darkies as He was 
met by their spokesman who said to the Preacher. Dont be a 
Preachin to these northern Darkies that “Hell” is a hot place. 
for da will all be wantin to go Down thar de very first frost. 
Preachem its a cold place just freeze em into all eternity. 

Now to immagin any torment even momentarley let alone 
Eternaly for the spirit; seems absurd tome. for as the schripture 


says “‘as a man comes into the world, in all Points He goes out” 
so its hard to think ayman comes in this world guilty—yet thare 
are some who say yet,—that “thare are Infants in Hell not a 
span long” ““Bunck’”’—I cant immagin any other Hell save what 
we have heare on earth. and as Paul said “that surficeth.” 
as Paul said “He had been in the lowest dephs.”’ though some 
say there might be a lake of fire on the moon, well when the 
capitalist get up thare they will controle it. 

now I dont mean to cast any reflection on capital, as the 
accumilation of wealth played a great part in civilisation both 
in the Christian World, and the Heathen and yet they are not 
the whole push. and would never got far without the coopera- 
tion of Labor. though its quiet naturl for a Self Made Man to 
feele a little like Moses. after He Had brought His People out of 
bondage crosing the dezert they were thirsting and murmuring. 
And Moses & Aaron gathered the People up to a rock and said, 
“Hear now Ye Rebels: Must We fetch You watter out of this 
Rock?” 

but you dont want to forget that every good and perfect 
gift comes from God. Whether it be Financering or Writing 
Poetry or diggin Potatoes. (that is if you believe thare is a God.) 
Just say its good luck if You dont. Calvin Cooladge says the 
way to revive Prosperity “is to buy up these good stocks’ and 
bonds’”—and He is probly right. but ‘‘a burnt child dreads the 
“Hines? 

Jee: 


* * * 


CONFESSION AND BUNK 
The Rev. Dan F. Bradley, who frequently ,‘‘speaks right out 


in meeting,” has written a letter to the Congregationalist entitled ~ | 


“Confession and Bunk” concerning the call of one of the Commis- 
sions of the Federal Council to observe the week of October 2 
“for penitence and prayer.’’ Dan Bradley is the father of Dwight 
Bradley, or shall we say, rather, that Dwight is the son of Dan? 
The father can not control the son nor the son the father, but 
they love each other devotedly and both are warm friends of 
the Universalist Church. 

Dr. Bradley says: 

“Certain .eminent and presumably pious gentlemen in 
New York City and elsewhere have sent our church a decretal, 
assigning the week beginning October 2 to be observed by our 
church for ‘penitence and prayer.’ Of course we are in sym- 
pathy with the suggestion of prayer, for we try to follow the 
advice of St. Paul to ‘pray without ceasing.’ But as to peni- 
tence, we do not know what we have done, or left undone, 
which would fairly incur the ‘wrath of God.’ We are not re- 
sponsible for the so-called depression, for we were not in favor 
of that wicked war for which we are paying to-day. On the 
other hand, we are doing our level best to care for the victims of 
the depression. We are feeding 500 people every day, by the 
help of the Red Cross and the bakery and milk corporations. 
Our people keep our storeroom stocked with clothes and shoes 
and canned goods, which are distributed to people outside of 
our own congregation. Our loan fund is depleted by paying 
the rent of families who are threatened with eviction. We hold 
religious services, baptize children, bury the dead, and marry 
folks without fees. We hold a Sunday school through the win- 
ter, and a summer school for the children daily, and we pay all 
our bills without calling on the Boards. And we are a people 


of moderate incomes when times are good. Of what should we | | 


repent? Of course we could think of things for which our neigh- 
bors in New York ought to repent. But what is the use? Is it 
possible that some of that which is piously called confession is 
just bunk?”’ 

* * x 


OUR HEAVIEST TAXES 
We Americans can pay for what we think is necessary, even 
in hard times. Automobile owners are now paying about two 
millions a day in gasoline taxes. Of course, gasoline has become 


a necessity; but Poor Richard was right; our heaviest taxes are ||| 


imposed by ourselves.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NOT BEER, BUT WORK 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 


It is not surprising that “the exclusive concentration of the 
vast majority of voters on prohibition’? makes you wonder. 
Nero fiddling while Rome burned had nothing on the leaders of 
both parties, from Hoover and Roosevelt down, who, in a time 
like this, insist upon or consent to making repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment the one big issue of the campaign. 

I am a prohibitionist, but if conditions were reversed, if the 
sale of liquor was now legal and both parties were concentrating 
their efforts on putting a prohibition amendment into the Con- 
stitution, making wetness or dryness the sole test of a candidate’s 
fitness for office, I should be as disgusted as I am to-day. For, 
while I do not believe that giving beer to the unemployed will 
make up to them for having no work, neither do I believe that, 
if they had beer, taking it from them would give them work. 
And it is work that people want. 

A.F. 


* * 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE DIABETIC CAMP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am hoping that this letter will find its way into the Chris- 
tian Leader, and will be seen by our people who have read your 
splendid articles on our Clara Barton Diabetic Camp that was 
run by the Massachusetts Young People’s Christian Union 
last July. 

There is no doubt in the minds of any of us who had any- 
thing to do with the running of the Camp, as to the success of 
our venture. It was by far the greatest thing that our young 
people have tackled. 

However, because of general conditions, we were unable to 
obtain our full budget—in fact we need $100 more. It has 
occurred to me that there must be among our denomination 
many people who know of and have had contact with the disease, 
and would be glad to contribute towards clearing our debt. If 
this is so I wish they would please forward their contribution to 
me at 16 Devens Road, Swampscott, Mass. 

May I again thank you for your aid during the year. 

Edward K. Hempel, 


Camp Chairman. 
* * 


SHALL UNDERTAKERS HIRE US? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For some time I have had a feeling that, so far as ministers 
are concerned, a very dangerous situation has been developing 
in Protestant families when death comes to the home. There 
is a very strong tendency on the part of undertakers to assume 
all responsibility for the family in which the death has occurred, 
and to stand between the family and the minister. I have known 
of case after case where some one has died, and, when the under- 
taker was interviewing the family in regard to arrangements, he 
very politely offered to secure a minister and take full charge of 
the arrangements for the service. Frequently, in these cases, 
the undertaker calls the minister (as has been the case with me 
again and again) and says something to this effect: “‘I have a 
case for you,” or even, “I have a job for you for next Tuesday.” 
The feeling I have had is that the undertaker has been hiring 
me. I have often had undertakers say, “‘I’ll fix up the cost,” 
or “I’ll send you a check.”” Personally I am not for hire so far 
as officiating at a funeral service is concerned. It seems to me 
that, if there is any value in calling in a minister, and if there is 
any dignity in his office, the family should make the contact 
directly with him. This is no criticism of families, as I know 
from experience that the undertakers are so anxious to sell ser- 
vice that they assume all the responsibility for the details. My 
conclusion is that in the Protestant Church it is time for the 
minister to stand in direct relationship to the family, and that, 
when death enters the home, if the family will turn to the minis- 
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there ever since. 


ter directly, a contact will be made and a bond of sympathy 
established that will help greatly. I am writing this letter with 
the express hope that it may assist many families who read the 
Christian Leader, and that it may help many of our ministers, 
who, I know, have had very unhappy experiences in this regard 
in the past. 
Seth Rogers Brooks. 
Malden, Mass. 


* ox 


THE PRESENT EXTREMITY FEDERATION’S 
OPPORTUNITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

During the fuel shortage in the Great War, Dr. James L. 
Barton wittily remarked: “The churches are freezing together!” 
The exigency compelled, in Massachusetts alone, a hundred 
temporary combinations, some including all the churches of a 
community. 

Is not the situation to-day also, when most churches through- 
out the country are compelled to consider the utmost economy 
and efficiency, one which should open their eyes to the possibili- 
ties and advantages of the great movement for interdenomina- 
tional co-operation? The depression is world-wide and the 
necessity now upon us will long continue. How can the churches 
consistently call upon nations and industrial classes to get to- 
gether, and refuse themselves to recognize that ‘‘a divided Church 
can not conquer a unified world’’—nor a modern community? 

Combinations as “federated churches,” with the right spirit 
and leadership, have proved their value; but “overcoming of 
overlapping’ is only part of the program. The co-operation 
of all the churches of a community is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity. Unless they intentionally co-operate they inevitably 
compete. Even our best Councils of Churches have not yet 
realized the full possibilities of joint action. Without it, we are 
simply “playing at’? evangelism or religious education or com- 
munity service! Without it, we can never solve our musical 
or financial problems, or utilize to the full the varied abilities 
of our ministry! 

These may seem strong statements. But back of them lie 
twenty-five years experience in states and communities, cities 
and country, with constant study of their problems. I would 
put all into a ringing summons: Now is the time for a great for- 
ward movement everywhere in practical co-operation! 

E. Tallmadge Root. 


Somerville, Mass. 
Sou ok 


THE LEADER THAT DIDN’T COME 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Fifty-eight years ago my name was put on the mailing list 
of the paper that is now the Christian Leader, and it has been 
My father had it done. I was in California, 
and he thought I needed the church paper. Not that I alto- 
gether agreed with him, but if he thought so it didn’t matter with 
me. It has followed me faithfully in all my devious wanderings, 
and after father was gone I paid for it. Occasionally I found it 
interesting. Sometimes I thought I didn’t care for it. Still 
o‘tener I didn’t think about it at all, took it as a matter of course 
—it was there on the table. And in later years I have thought 
at times that it didn’t amount to much. 

Then there came the week that it didn’t come, and then 
the week that it did, and again it didn’t. Yes, I knew why, but 
that didn’t help matters. I missed it; and I got all fussed up 
over whether it was the week off or on. It seemed as though 
there wasn’t a day that I didn’t want to refer to that Leader 
which wasn’t to come. Our Editor-Manager says it was an 
economic measure. Perhaps, from his standpoint, but from mine, 
it made me accutely conscious of the Leader. I think I am 
rather glad it happened. 

A. M.B. 
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A Great Book on Prayer 


Prayer. By Friedrich Heiler. Trans- 
lated by Samuel McComb and J. Edgar 
Park. (Oxford University Press. $3.75.) 


Professor Heiler, whose subject at Mar- 
burg is the History of Religions, has 
brought to the subject of this book a 
point of view and a combination of quali- 
fications not often found in those who 
choose to write on it. His knowledge of 
the many forms religion has taken saves 
him from the abstractions in which some 
philosophical students of prayer lose 
themselves, but he is not only a historian. 
He has evidently personal experience of 
the inwardness of prayer and at the same 
time he is sensitive to what prayer ac- 
complishes in social life. In other words, 
what prayer may mean to the modern 
man is not determined by finding out what 
it meant (or appears to have meant) to 
savage people, though primitive religion 
has some light to give us on prayer. On 
the other hand, prayer is something more 
than a cultivation of our capacity for 
meditation. It is not merely our outreach 
toward God; it is evidence of God’s search 
for us. 

The most important and suggestive part 
of Heiler’s book is found in his distinction 
between mystical and prophetic types of 
religion. In the one the tendency is to 
seek escape from entanglement in the 
mesh of material conditions and social 
influences; in the other, the believer seeks 
to reinforce and enhance his socialized 
personality so as to achieve goals that can 
be shared with others in the here and now, 
or at lezst in the not too far distant future. 
In each type of religion prayer plays a 
part corresponding to these two aims. 
There is a tendency in each to move to 
extremes. Mysticism tends to lead to a 
denial of the self, to detach the individual 
soul from the events of a changing world. 
In this case prayer is a place of retreat. 
The more extreme of the prophetic types 
of religion subordinate the individual to 
the needs of the group, and prayer thus 
becomes simply a voicing of social aims 
and ideals. 

Passing by Heiler’s descriptions of mys- 
ticism, in which there is too little recog- 
nition of the kind of mysticism which is a 
social experienee all the way through, we 
may note that Heiler sees what the two 
types have in common. In both man is 
eonsciously striving for the realization in 
his own experience of the highest good. 
In mystical prayer (of the individualistic 
type, which is what Heiler means) there 
is a transition to something unknown in 
primitive religion, a cultivation of an inner 
state of being; in prophetic prayer primi- 
tive religion reappears “‘greatly refined, it 
is true, and ennobled, but yet with all 
its original force of passion and naivete 
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and its dramatic vitality .... it is be- 
lief in a God who will hearken and aid.” 

The volume is enriched by frequent 
reference to the experience of great re- 
ligious leaders; the finest devotional 
literature of Christendom and some from 
other religions, provides Dr. Heiler with 
illustrations of his analysis. And in addi- 
tion to personal values that have been 
found in prayer the place of prayer in 
worship is discussed. 

Dr. Heiler’s approach to the subject is 
made clear in his closing words. ‘The 
historian and psychologist of religion can 
only be a spectator and interpreter of that 
deep and powerful life which is unveiled 
in prayer: only the religious man can 
penetrate the mystery.” 

I place this work beside that of Puglisi 
(Macmillan, 1929) and the essay by Heil- 
er’s translator (Dr. Samuel McComb) 
prefacing ‘“‘A Book of Modern Prayers” 
(1926), as one of the most helpful works 
on the subject. 

AE aes. 
* * 
Religion at First Hand 


With and Without Christ. By Sadhu 

Sundar Singh. (Harper. $1.50.) 

This is an interesting book. Brought up 
in two of the ancient Indian faiths the 
Sadhu yet failed to find peace. One 
morning rising at three he bathed and 
went to his prayers with the intention of 
committing suicide unless he found what 
he sought. Instead of the Lord Buddha 
or some other Indian saint appearing, 
there was in his room a light, and in the 
light was Christ Jesus. The Jesus whom 
he hated had now come to him even as he 
had appeared to St. Paul on the way to 
Damascus. After that the Sadhu gave 
up his life to preaching the Christ who 
had brought him peace. 

Probably most readers of his book 
will find in the experiences of this Indian 
and others whose tales he tells, either the 
results of hallucinations or a conerete 
proof of the theology of the Orthodox 
Christian churches. And yet it does not 
so affect me. I believe these to have 
been ‘true experiences. I believe that, 
whereas he found no peace in his ances- 
tral faith, it came to him under the form 
of this alien religion. But as I think of 
how many earnest seekers after God in the 
Orthodox churches have failed to find 
satisfaction for their souls and either have 
gone into downright doubt or have taken 
up with some other religion and there 
found what they sought, I feel that Sadhu 
Singh’s conversion proves nothing what- 
soever about the truth or falsity of the 
principles of the Christian creed. 

Mrs. Besant, brought up in the Church 
of England, found her goal in Theosophy; 
A. Conan Doyle, brought up a Catholic, 
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found his soul’s delight in Spiritism; New- 
man, brought up in Anglicanism, found 
peace in submission to Rome. The truth 
is that being “brought up” in a religion 
too often means accepting a form of 
thought and words at second hand. Con- 
ventional religion of any kind is lifeless, 
and the lesson in the Sadhu’s life is that 
pointed out by Emerson in his Divinity 
School Address at Harvard in 1838, when 
he bade the young theologians discard all 
good models and acquaint themselves 
with Deity at first hand. 

Religion to be vital must be a first 
hand religion. To this rule there are no 
exceptions. A second-hand, conventional 
Christianity, Hinduism, orthodoxy, or 
liberalism is just about a contradiction 
in terms. All religion is incommunicable. 
One must himself enter the Holy of Holies. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

* * 


Crowded Years 


By William Gibbs McAdoo. 
ton, Mifflin. $5.00.) 


A sketchy autobiography of a virile 
and versatile character, born in a Southern 
state amid the throes of the Civil War, who 
now approaches the age of seventy years 
and tells of achievements which have 
made his career remarkable. A struggling 
young lawyer comes from Tennessee to 
New York City and conceives he can 
revive interest in the projected tunnels 
under the Hudson from the Jersey shore. 
The mechanical achievement is outstand- 
ing and the financial aspect of raising 
vast sums of money to pay for it is hardly 
less so. 

His entrance into politics is coincident 
with his effective strategy to secure the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent in 1912. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, his influence is potent in advancing 
currency reform and in establishing the 
Federal Reserve system, and later in 
conducting the vast aad intricate opera- 
tions of the Treasury in the World War, 
popularizing the Government Loans, and 
establishing the policy of War Risk In- 
surance, : 

The plight of the railroads in 1917 is: 
described and McAdoo’s Work as Director 
General of Railroads with final authority 
over transportation systems of continental 
extent in war times is explained as one 
of the features that helped to win the war. 
Reference is made to social features of 
Washington life; estimates are given of 
fellow Cabinet members—not without il- 
lustrative anecdote—and also an estimate 
of Woodrow Wilson as the commanding 
figure of the period. The story closes in 
1918. 


(Hough- 


A. N. Foster. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Hr BNO 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


RED LETTER DAY 


Tuesday, Nov. 8, will be a red letter day 
in American history. Some thirty-five 
million people will use sharp pencils to 
register their preference for leaders of the 
state and national governments. Many 
millions that are not Reds will be seeing 
that color. Our system of government 
gives the disgruntled citizen an opportun- 
ity to conduct a bloodless revolution. 

Economic disaster has brought the 
downfall of governments all over the world 
by bloody revolution. Did it result in 
prosperity coming to these countries? 
No. There came little more than the 
wheatless, meatless, satisfaction of having 
turned men out of public office. 

Our experience in counting ballots has 
shown us the growing practise of not vot- 
ing for a candidate but voting against one. 
Such a practise on a large scale is a cor- 
ruption of the democratic method. The 
demagogues relie on such a practise to 
gain public office. 

The basic appeal in this campaign is to 
“maintain sound principles of govern- 
ment.”’ Loud are the cries for bread, beer, 
and bonus. The republic faces grave 
danger if these cries are to drown out the 
voices of our substantial leaders who 
plead for continuation of governmental 
principles that have builded a mighty na- 
tion. Bad as our economic situation is, 
it can be catapulted into a chaos by unwise 
legislation. 

Our young people who have just at- 
tained voting age should study carefully 
the utterances of party candidates to de- 
termine whether the policies they advocate 
are sound in principle and likely to solve 
the country’s major problems, or if they 
are quack remedies of self-seeking poli- 
ticians. 

We have heard some young voters de- 
clare that they intend to vote for the better 
men of each political party. But is that 
as good a plan asitsounds? Isn’tit better 
that the nation’s affairs be managed by one 
of two major parties? Granted that this 
method has brought abuses, nevertheless 
party discipline contributes the factor of 
stability to the business of government 
and lends unity of direction to public 
policies. 

Youth will have an opportunity on the 
coming red letter day to demonstrate its 
faith in sound principles of government 
which a knowledge of history still fresh 
in the mind has made clear. 

* * 


MORE THAN A GESTURE 


One of the significant recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Ferry Beach conven- 
tion calls for the appointment of a com- 
mittee “to supervise active programs of 
co-operation between local and state” 
units of the Universalist and Unitarian 


young people, and to present to the 1933 
convention a general program of co-opera~ 
tion between the two national organiza- 
tions. President Stanley Rawson is to 
head this committee. 

This recommendation was more than a 
gesture of friendliness. It was born of a 


. genuine desire for the Y. P. C. U. to move 


shoulder to shoulder in carrying out a 
youth program in the Liberal Churches. 
Both organizations have the same spirit 
and outlook. The rank and file do not 
demand agreement upon _hair-splitting 
theological definitions before joint action 
is taken. Those leaders who are to for- 
mulate a program will give no considera- 
tion to “isms,’”’ but decide upon practical 
ways in which Universalist and Unitarian 


young people acting together can help make 
the world a better place for men to live in, 


x  * 


GOOD AND EVIL 


“To what we call good and evil, nature 
as such is indifferent, and nature submits 
to man’s control, not as he is just or unjust, 
believing or skeptical, but as he under- 
stands the laws by which the operations of 
nature are directed. The piety of the cap- 
tain does not save his ship from the reefs. 
He depends on his knowledge of naviga- 
tion. Prayer does not avert the pesti- 
lence, but an understanding of the con- 
ditions of health. The lightning strikes 
the church but spares the gambling house 
provided with a lightning rod. Disease 
and misfortune, or the mighty visitations 
of the earthquake, the famine, the inun- 
dation, make no distinction between the 
deserving and the base.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 


Gifts previously reported from 
Mission icles: i ween $404.00 


GjaMichigans Statelol eee eee 5.00 
6S Vermont, Stateless sess 20.00 
69 Providence, Mission Circle, 
Church of Mediator .......... 5.00 
40 sLoway, State of 1... eer sere 5.00 
ly Newavorke state Olaa sere: 30.00 
(ORAGKCHEREY UEUENOS | oe oo cba ols cnc 5.00 
$474.00 
Gifts received from individuals ... $375.00 
56 Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Elm- 
UTSE, ll ise. ek. eee eRe Serer 5.00 
57 Mrs. H. G. Atwater, Oak Park, 
ee eegek: byron cee ae ee 5.00 
$385.00 


Many of these gifts were not reported 
direct to the headquarters office, and that 
is why there has been a delay in printing 
them. We are sorry not to have given 
credit for these gifts more promptly. 

* * 
ANNUAL MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


The Executive Board of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Canter- 
bury, Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 

* * 


A GENEROUS LOAN 


Word has come from Dr. Joslin of the 
loan from the International Equipment 
Company of Boston, of the Clinical Cen- 
trifuge for the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Diabetic Camp this summer. This was a 
generous loan of an expensive instrument 
which meant much to those in care of the 
diabetic work at the Birthplace. Dr. 
Joslin writes, in thanking this concern: 
“T notice you have not even charged a cent 


for the loan of the centrifuge. That is 
most kind. In the annual report of the 
diabetic work at the Deaconess Hospital 
next year, I shall make mention of what 
you did for us. We had forty-eight chil- 
dren at the camp and the requisite for ad- 
mission was that they had no money. 
The good accomplished was doubled by 
the relief from care which the stay of the 
children in camp afforded their parents.” 
* * 


GOOD WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS 


‘Miss Powell tells us ‘‘the parish, under 
the direction of the board of trustees, 
has just reshingled the chapel with hand 
rived shingles. The chestnut ‘blocks’ 
were cut on the high mountain tops under 
the supervision of the chairman of the 
committee. Over $46 was contributed in 
freelabor. The Mission Circle contributed 
$40 and a parish supper and circus on 
Sept. 23 hope to raise a good proportion 
of the remainder. The shingling will last 
for a generation and, with our double 
chimney flue, enables us to keep the in- 
surance on the chapel which not many 
mountain churches have. An interesting 
feature was that several of the younger 
men, under the tutelage of the older, 
learned to ‘rive’ the shingles, thus keeping . 
alive a nearly forgotten old and useful art. 
Mr. Harry Kussmaul of Newark, N. Y., 
an August guest, helped materially and 
joyfully in the stacking of shingles and in 
pleasant fellowship with the workmen. 
Work occasions in the mountains furnish 
our best social oceasions also. ... We 
never have cessation of labor here, only, 
as the courts say, ‘a change of venue.’ ”’ 

Miss Powell also tells us that the Mission 
Circle has paid all obligations and made 
the contribution of $40 for the shingle 
fund, and systematically helped by ma- 
terial and sewing to most needy families. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


UNIVERSALISM ADJUSTS 
TO LOCAL NEEDS 
(Another Dirctor of Religious Education 
writes for us her contribution to the con- 
vention symposium, “I Have Learned from 
Experience That ... .’’) 

My introduction to Universalism and 
its organizations began when I was quite 
young, and it was rather thorough. Most 
of it was obtained in New England, not 
far from headquarters—a journey of less 
than two hours. To it one might go easily 
for assistance and from it might come 
some official to render assistance or offer 
suggestions. 

The church which I attended was typi- 
cal of many New England Universalist 
churches. It was reasonably prosperous, 
centrally located, and had in its Sunday 
school (I mention this organization be- 
cause it is the one in which we are par- 
ticularly interested, in this instance) 
pupils who came from cultured homes 
where there was no lack of proper care, 
physical and mental, pupils who would 
undoubtedly finish high school and in a 
great many cases go through college. 
Their educational opportunities, their 
affiliation with the church from babyhood, 
their home life, all combined to make the 
church school well organized and easily 
run. 

From this center of Universalism, I 
went to a Universalist theological school. 
Here much theory was instilled in me, and 
I did not take advantage of what meager 
opportunities there were for practise, be- 
cause I thought my previous active alliance 
with the church was sufficient. 

Then I obtained a position, and I visu- 
alized myself as a leader of children and 
young people similar in circumstances and 
training to those I had previously known. 
The work would automatically run itself 
and I would just make suggestions here 
and there—perhaps be responsible to a 
certain extent. 

But my work was located in one of the 
large cities of the United States—quite a 
distance from headquarters—located in a 
city filled with churches, but having very 
few of the liberal faith, a city that covered 
many miles and made it impossible for 
families that had moved to the suburbs to 
reach the church easily, a city that knew 
little about Universalism and seemed to 
care less. And the church school, for the 
most part, was made up of neighborhood 
children—a neighborhood where there is 
much poverty and want on every side. 

These children and young people were 
different from those I had known or about 
whom I had studied. They were not the 
sons and daughters and grandsons and 
granddaughters of Universalists; some of 
them came to us with no religious back- 
ground, some came from other faiths and 


ITSELF 


brought with them the ideas garnered in 
these faiths. They were of many nation- 
alities—I can think this moment of two 
Persian children, two or three Greek 
youngsters, two Hungarian brothers, a 
daughter of the Semites, several Germans. 
They formed a truly cosmopolitan group 
and presented a complex problem. : 

The home life some of them experienced 
I had read of during philanthropic drives. 
But calling in their homes presented the 
truth of such stories all too vividly. I 
came across much privation and suffering; 
I realized that these boys and girls could 
not expect to get through high school, and 
college was absolutely impossible. They 
had to leave school as soon as the’ law 
allowed to help in the support of their 
families. I began to see that the lack of 
material needs—proper food and clothing 
and housing—would be apt to stunt mental 
growth and to warp ambition. 

My visits taught me to understand the 
language they spoke, made me less critical 
of their interests and ambitions, and more 
sympathetic with their views which at first 
seemed to be the epitome of prejudice and 
unreasoning. 

But most of all I began to realize that 
I wasn’t in New England with all its 
Universalist tradition and security back 
of me—I had a job workers there were not 
privileged to have. My _ preconceived 
notions had to be discarded or radically 
changed, and much of my training and 
upbringing was inadequate. The church 
school and I had, and still have, a task be- 
fore us—we must be real, all-inclusive 
leaders and adapt our program to the needs 
of our pupils. 

So I began learning, and here are some 
of the facts I learned. 

I learned (through experience) that our 
curriculum must be all-embracing, it must 
include lessons in hygiene and sanitation, 
lessons in simple art appreciation, occa- 
sionally a lesson in the common courtesies 
of society; that cleanliness in mind and 
body must precede godliness; that the 
degree to which these pupils (who are not 
subject to conventional poses and atti- 
tudes) give their attention to and partici- 
pate in worship services is a fairly accurate 
measure of the success of such a service; 
that mental recreation or parlor games 
suitable for many church groups are not 
adequate for children and young people 
who are forced to carry burdens that are 
too heavy for their ages, and .are further 
hampered at home by lack of space for 
recreation and play; that while there is 
gnawing want and need in their homes or 
next door to them, it is an empty gesture 
to ask for aid for people in some other 
land; that our own group offers a fine 
project in world friendship; that because 
children come to us willingly we have an 


opportunity to progress further, compara- 
tively, than the public schools, to which 
many go under compulsion; that learning 
will necessarily be slow and that teachers 
must be patient; that the church school 
must adapt itself to the community in 
which it is located and not expect the 
community to adapt itself to the church; 
that the future of the church is inextric- 
ably bound up in the present of the church 
school, and the only way to insure a suc- 
cessful church in the future is to work un- 
ceasingly, regardless of what the work in- 
volves or where a worker’s task may take 
him, with those children and young people 
who are now in the church. 

This has been, and is, my experience. 
It is challenging and has unexpected turns, 


but it is gratifying. 
E> ees 

THE VERMONT TRIP IS GOING 
WELL 


In a recent letter received from Miss 
Yates she writes enthusiastically of the 
trip which she and Miss Margaret Bolles, 
secretary of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, are making through Vermont. 

“We are having a marvelous trip— 
marvelous in every way. People have 
more than welcomed us—each place has 
planned a different kind of meeting, but 
each has served the need of that group .. . 
Best of all they insist we have been of use 
and have invited us to stay longer, come 
again soon, spend our vacations with them, 
eteus 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rev. John M. Ratcliff, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
and Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive 
Director, attended the Maine Convention 
in Caribou last week. Mr. Ratcliff spoke 
at the opening session of the Convention 
on “Some Education Will Win.” Miss 


‘Andrews conducted a morning “‘period of 


instruction”” on the theme “Building a 
Curriculum for the Church School.’ 


On Sunday, Sept. 18, Mr. Ratcliff 
occupied the pulpit of the Pittsfield church 
and Miss Andrews visited our Universalist 
church in Bangor. This is one of our 
largest schools, having an enrollment of 
475 at the present time. Sunday evening 
Dr. Ashley A. Smith, minister, Mr. Everett 
F. Curtis, the superintendent, together 
with teachers and officers, met to consider 
ways of strengthening their religious edu- 
cational program. Large schools as well as 
small ones have their problems. The 
leaders in Bangor showed themselves eager 
to face facts and responsive to suggestions. 


Miss Andrews will be away from the ih 


office the first ten days of October, at- 
tending conventions in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan, and doing some field work. 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


All .of our churches 
with two exceptions have 
been closed for ten 
weeks. First Church, 
Providence, united with 
the Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church, as 
they have been doing 
for several years, each 
church taking its turn in holding services 
for a month and the ministers taking but 
a month’s vacation. At Cumberland Four 
Corners Chapel services were held through 
July and then a rest until September. * * 
President John H. Williams of Providence, 
our new leader, has announced the follow- 
ing committees for the year: Evangelism 
and Missions, Rev. Wm. Couden, Miss 
Clara B. Mowry, East Providence, and 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot; Conferences, 
Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, Providence, 
Dr. Morgan E. Pease, Providence, Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket; repre- 
sentative to Young People’s Work, Miss 
Clara B. Mowry; representative to Rhode 
Island Council of Religious Education 
(G@nterdenominational), Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule; representative to Providence Liberal 
Religious Institute, Prof. A. Clirton 
Crowell, Providence; Investment Com- 
mittee, John H. Williams, Providence, 
Edwin S. Burlingham, West Barrington, 
Judge George A. Stone, Providence; 
representative to Anti-Saloon League, 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule; Committee on 
Radio Broadcasting, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
Rev. John M. Fogelsong, Mr. James H. 
Church, Pawtucket; Committee on Ar- 
rangements for 1933 Convention, Dr. 
Morgan E. Pease, Byron L. Waterman, 
Cumberland Four Corners, Fred C. Carr, 
Providence; Committee on Permanent 
Funds, Mr. Fred B. Perkins, Providence, 
Henry P. Stone, Barrington, Charles A. 
Dexter, Valley Falls, Edwin S. Burling- 
ham, West Barrington. The preacher of 
the Convention sermon at Cumberland 
Four Corners Chapel in June, 1933, is to 
be Rev. Frederick S. Walker, pastor of 
the Pawtucket church. The executive 
committee on the Convention holds regular 
meetings the second Tuesday evenings of 
October, February and May at the First 
Church, Providence. Special meetings 
are also held during the year at the call of 
the president. * * Services were resumed 
at First Church, Providence, in August, 
with the pastor in the pulpit. The July 
services were held in Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church, with the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Krom, as preacher. Mr. Couden took a 
trip west during July. During the summer 
the great window at the back of the chancel 
was re-leaded at a cost of upwards of $600. 
This is the first time that this window has 
been overhauled since it was installed 
some sixty years ago. This masterpiece of 


stained glass was made in Munich, Ger- 
many, and was originally intended for a 
church in New York City, so the Provi- 
dence Journal stated in a news item re- 
cently, but it was secured for the First 
Church by a Mr. Vose, who established 
the Vose galleries in Boston, and who was 
at one time a trustee of First Church. * * 
Rev. John M. Fogelsong, pastor of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, re- 
sumed services in September. During the 
summer Mr. Fogelsong represented the 
Universalist denomination at Chautauqua, 
N.Y. The Mediator is now in full swing 
in all departments. In the Gospel of 
Good News Monday morning radio de- 
votions over WEAN, for Monday, Oct. 
3, Mr. Fogelsong is to be the speaker. * * 
Dr. Morgan E. Pease, after a four’ years 
pastorate at East Providence, resigned 
with the end of June. Services weré 
resumed Sept. 11 with Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot as supply pastor. Arrangements 
are being made for a settled pastor. Sept. 
25 Rev. Clinton K. Davies, who for 
twelve years has served as pastor of the 
Parkside Community Church, is to be 
heard at East Providence. Mr. Davies a 
few years ago, due to the fact he has been a 
life long Universalist, was ordained into 
the Rhode Island Universalist fellowship, 
but he has continued as pastor of the 
community church. Heis not a candidate 
for the East Providence pulpit, but at the 
request of the Superintendent is to look 
the field over. * * In Pawtucket regular 
services have been resumed after the sum- 
mer vacation. Rev. Frederick S. Walker 
and family spent the summer in Maine, 
and on several occasions Mr. Walker 
preached or assisted in services where 
some of the Maine Universalist churches 
hold summer services. * * Mr. Leslie R. 
Sovocol, a Brown University student who 
is taking a post-graduate course there and 
conducting a teacher training class which 
is being attended by teachers from our 
Pawtucket and Valley Falls Universalist 
churches, has resumed his labors with our 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Brunswick, 
Me., called at Headquarters on Monday, 
Sept. 19. Mr. Merrill preached at Rox- 
bury, Mass., on Sept. 18 and 25 and will 
preach there again Oct. 2. 

Rev. and Mrs. Otis F. Alvord and son, 
Orin, of Orleans, Mass., were at Head- 
quarters on Monday, Sept. 19, looking 
after church school materials and calling 
upon officials. 

The Times, of the Lynn, Mass., church, 
states that there were “just short of three 
hundred persons” in the congregation on 


Valley Falls church as supply pastor 
forthe year. For the convenience of those 
who may want to get in touch with Mr. 
Sovocool it should be noted that he has 
changed his place of residence and can now 
be found at the Y. M. C. A. building, 160 
Broad Street, Providence. * * Services 
after a short vacation have been resumed 
at the Cumberland Four Corners chapel 
with the supply pastor, Fred C. Carr, in 
charge. Mr. Carr has completed three 
years of service at the chapel and the work 
is going strong. A busy season is being 
planned. Thenewly renovated chapel and 
social hall attract much favorable com- 
ment. Friday evening, Sept. 23, the an- 
nual harvest supper was served from 6 to 
7.80, followed by an auction of vegetables, 
ete., after which dancing was enjoyed 
until 11.30. * * Our Woonsocket church 
resumed services Sept. 11. Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood is now the dean of our Conven- 


‘tion clergymen, having served a very 


successful pastorate of something like 
thirteen years. Mr. and Mis. Ellenwood 
spent the summer with Mrs. Ellenwood’s 
mother, Mrs. Ashcraft, in Chicago. Mr. 
Ellenwood attended a Ministers’ Institute 
conducted by the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and the Divinity School of 
Chicago University. About 200 clergy- 
men, representing seventeen denomina- 
tions of twelve mid-Western states, took 
part. On their way home Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellenwood visited Dr. Marion Shutter in 
Minneapolis, under whom Mr. Ellenwood 
commenced his ministry, serving as an 
assistant. * * Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Soule, after a summer spent at Freeport, 
Me., have resumed their work with our 
Harrisville church. Although the church 
has suffered a hard year financially, the 
services were resumed Sept. 11 after va- 
cation with the usual average attendance. 
Plans are being made for the annual meet- 
ing of the parish in October, when it is 
expected that a supper will be served and 
an interesting program arranged in con- 
nection with the conduct of the annual 
business meeting. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


the opening Sunday, Sept. 11, and in the 
church school there was an attendance of 
two hundred and eighty-seven. 

Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of the First 
Parish Church in Malden was greeted by 
a congregation of three hundred persons 
upon the opening Sunday, Sept. 11. 

Sunday preaching engagements of Dr. 
Coons, Massachusetts Superintendent, in- 
clude Taunton Sept. 25, Swampscott 
Oct. 9, and Worcester, First Church, 
Octs23. 

Mr. Hobart W. Spring of Brairtree, 
Mass., has been chosen minister of the 


EY 
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church at Tyngsboro, Mass. The new 
pastorate began on Sept. 11. Mr. Spring 
will be ordained and installed at a special 
service in the latter part of October. 


Rey. and Mrs. N. E. McLaughlin and 
their niece, Elizabeth Townsend, made 
an almost complete circle of the Great 
Lakes by automobile this summer. Que- 
bee was reached on the east and Port 
Arthur and Fort William on the west. 
The tour took them into the wilds of 
northern Ontario. The only part not 
covered was a few hundred miles on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, which is 
not yet opened up with even a wagon road. 
The whole trip of 4,500 miles was made 
without car trouble of any kind, not even 
a flat tire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Sherman will 
celebrate their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary at their home on Cottage Street, 


Marion, Mass., on Wednesday, Oct. 5. 


They are to be “at home” to their many 
friends in the afternoon and evening of 
that day. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman have 
been most loyal friends to and workers for 
the Universalist church in Marion. 


Rey. Alfred S. Cole, assistant professor 
of Homiletics in Tufts College School of 
Religion, has been engaged to supply the 
pulpit of Channing Church (Unitarian) 
in Newton, Mass., during the fall and win- 
ter, and began his duties Sunday, Sept. 25. 
Professor Cole, who is a graduate of Crane 
Theological School, has held pastorates at 
All Souls Church, Portland, Maine, West 
Somerville Universalist Church, and the 
Church of the Reconciliation (Unitarian- 
Universalist), Utica, N. Y. In the fall of 
1931 he was called to his present position 
in Tufts College School of Religion, which 
he will continue to fill. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Kent, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Olson are happy in the birth of 
Charles Harold Olson, who began life’s 
race Sept. 24, 1932, carrying eight pounds 
nine ounces. 

Miss Mary A. Tyler of Washington, 
D. C., will celebrate her 90th birthday on 
Monday, Oct. 2. Miss Tyler formerly 
lived in Warren, Mass. 


Kansas 

Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. Don J. McMillan, who united with 
our church last June, has entered Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary in Chicago. 
At a farewell party given by the church he 
was presented with a fine Bible. He is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago and 
possesses the qualities that should result 
in a successful career. The church has 
reopened with a fine show of interest, and 
is preparing to entertain the Southwestern 
Conference of Religious Liberals ard the 
Kansas State Convention in October. 


Michigan 
Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, pas- 
tor. A new and interesting feature of our 
Sunday morning service is what is known 


as “‘the religious news reel.””’ Dr. Adams 
devotes ten minutes to a review of the 
most important happenings in the reli- 
gious world of the week. The simple 
facts only are stated, no attempt being 
made to interpret the facts or argue them. 
The natural fear that this departure 
might lower the tone of the service has 
proved entirely baseless. Probably it 
commands the nearest to 100 per cent at- 
tention of anything in the program. It 
concludes with ‘“‘the religious poem of the 
week,” the bit of poetry which the minister 
deems best in his seven days of reading. 
This feature has been found profitable and 
it will be continued as long as interest in 


it is sustained. 
* * 


THE NEW PREACHING ORDER 


Some twenty-four ministers represent- 
ing both Unitarian and Universalist 
Fellowships, at the invitation of Dr. 
Horace Westwood, met on Monday, Sept. 
5, at Senexit Retreat, Woodstock, Conn., 
as guests of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Those present were: Unitarian, 
Revs. Horace Westwood, Boston, Owen 
W. Eames, Springfield, Mass., Charles 
R. Joy, Boston, Leon Rosser Land, New 
York City, Abbot Peterson, Brookline, 
Mass., Herbert Hitchen, Newton, Mass., 
Robert W. Jones, Wollaston, Mass., 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass., 
Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Boston, William L. Sullivan, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Palfrey Perkins, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Dana McLeod Greeley, 
Boston, Malcolm C. Rees, Boston, and 
Perey W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
Universalist: Revs. Stanley Manning, 
Maine, Harry L. Canfield, North Caro- 
lina, John Murray Atwood, Canton, N. Y., 
Tsaae Smith, Lowell, Mass., F. B. Bishop, 
North Carolina, Cornelius Greenway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Absent but actively interested were 
Revs. Lee S. McCollester, Clarence R. 
Skinner, and Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College, Frank Oliver Hall of New York 
City, and Frederic R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia. 

They came from as far as Maine and 
North Carolina, mostly over the road, and 
held an impromptu get-together before 
dinner was served. After the dinner hour 
these men met under the spiritual leader- 
ship of one most eminently qualified to be 
the preacher at a preachers’ meeting, Dr. 
William L. Sullivan of Germantown, Pa. 
His unique service rendered during the five 
days of the Retreat, as chaplain of the 
order, is one of the outstanding features of 
this unique gathering. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
were devoted to open discussions and 
round table gatherings to talk over the 
possibilities of a joint liberal preaching 
order. It was agreed upon that this 
liberal preaching order would be free of 
denominational labels and control, and 


that other men besides Unitarian and 
Universalist would be invited to partici- 
pate in liberal missionary work. 

Every morning was devoted to a round 
table discussion about the obstacles and 
the possibilities such a liberal preaching 
order would have to face. The afternoons 
were given over to the men and the dis- 
cussions were continued after dinner until 
ten o’clock. Then chapel services were 
held, and often after chapel there was a 
continuation of the discussion on the part. 
of those most interested. It was not an 
uncommon sight to see these men engaged 
in group discussion past the midnight. 
hour. In Spite of all the obstacles brought. 
to the surface by all the men present, it 
was voted unanimously on Thursday after- 
noon to make, or to create, a permanent 
liberal preaching order to meet at the call 
of Dr. Westwood, and to take active part 
in all assignments given. 

A permanent committee of five was 
appointed for the purpose of preparing 
the constitution and by-laws of this 
liberal preaching order. The members of 
this committee are Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Dedham, Mass., Lee S. McCollester, 
Tufts College, Owen Whitman Eames, 
Springfield, Mass., Frederic R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, and Cornelius Greenway, 
N. Y., chairman ex-officio, Horace West- 
wood of Boston, and permanent chaplain 
of the order, William L. Sullivan. A 
committee of three was appointed by Dr. 
Westwood to formulate daily rules and 
regulations. Members of this commit- 
tee are Palfrey Perkins, John Murray 
Atwood and W. Waldemar W. Argow, with 
Dr. Sullivan as consulting member. Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh was elected secretary 
of both committees. 

It was agreed upon to select ten places in 
North Carolina for the members of this 
preaching order to visit this coming Janu- 
uary. Those who were present felt that 
this last week of the summer’s vacation 
was the most profitable and are looking 
forward to meeting again under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Westwood and Dr. Sulli- 


van. 
* x 


NEWS OF THE ONTARIO CHURCHES. 


Successful reopening services were held 
in the churches at Blenheim and Olinda on 
Sunday, Sept. 4, the pastor, Rev. Phillips 
Thayer, preaching in both places. 

The Sunday schools held their rally 
services. There was a marked note of 
enthusiasm and a determination for prog- 
ress. 

On Monday, Sept. 5, the Olinda church 
held its annual chicken supper, which was 
followed by a program of music, readings, 
and a short talk by the pastor. The eve- 
ning was a success both financially and 
socially. 

The young people of Olinda held a meet- 
ing on Friday, Sept. 9, for the purpose of 
organizing a Y. P. C. U. The formality 
of organization is practically completed and 
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the young people are looking forward to 
a profitable winter season. 

The board of trustees of the Ontario 
Convention held a meeting in Blenheim for 
the purpose of setting a date for, and to 
arrange the program of, the convention. 
The Ontario Convention will be held in 
Blenheim, Ontario, on Oct. 12 and 13. 

The convention secretary, Miss Evelyn 
Buck, and the Superintendent of Churches, 
Rev.- Phillips L. Thayer, were appointed 
a committee to arrange the program. 
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WHO’S WHO 


o* 

* 
ee * 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is * 
pastor of the Universalist church * 
in Canton, N. Y., and a member of * 
the editorial staff of the Leader. * 
Rev. Robert Grenville Arm- * 
strong, pastor of the South Con- * 
gregational Church of Pittsfield, * 
Mass., for several years,is now Sec- * 
retary of the New Hampshire Con- * 
gregational Conference. 2 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., * 
is pastor of the Universalist church * 
in Riverside, Cal. e 
Rev. F. C. Hoggarth isan honors * 
graduate in philosophy of London * 
University. He has been in the * 
ministry of the Methodist Churchin * 
England since 1907. ~ 
Rev. H. D. Spoerl, former pastor * 
of our church at Orono, Me., is * 
now at 17 North Russell St., Bos- * 
* 
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ton, and is taking a post graduate 
course at Harvard University lead- 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean is a 
member of the faculty of the the- 
logical school affiliated with St. 
Lawrence University at Canton, 
IN NG 

Rev. George A. Gay is pastor of 
the Universalist church at Girard, 
Pa., and Superintendent of Church- 
es in Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., is 
pastor of the Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
is pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Philadelphia, and chairman of 
the Commission on Foreign Rela- 
tions and World Peace of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 
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SPECIAL OFFERING OF TITHING 
LITERATURE 


The Layman Company, 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago, will furnish to churches a 
set of bulletins for a tithing campaign, 
including one especially written for present 
conditions entitled ‘‘Tithing in Hard 
Times.” These bulletins have two pages 
blank for the use of the local church. Price 


list and samples sent on request includes a 
pamphlet “Teaching the Church to Tithe,”’ 
containing full directions for a ten weeks’ 
program of silent, church-wide education 
at trifling expense. 

Please mention the Christian Leader, also 
give your denomination. 


Notices 


COMING EVENTS 


Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), early in October. 

Michigan State Convention, October10. 

Ontario (Canada) Convention, second week in 
October. 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 
26, 2% 

Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 8 and 9. 

Minnesota State Convention, Minneapolis, 
6, 7, 8 and 9, 

Annual Conference Iowa Unitarian Association, 
Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 

Indiana State Convention, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 
8 and 9. 

Alabama State Convention, Ariton, Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30, 


Oct. 


* x 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


Official Call 


The 48d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Fitchburg, Mass., Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1932, to transact business as 
follows: (1) To hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Thelma Brown, _ 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x x 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 

Beginning Friday, Oct. 28, 1932, and continuing 
through Sunday, Oct. 30, the Alabama State Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in annual session 
with the church at Ariton for the transaction of 
business. A cordial invitation is extended to our 
friends to attend. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee is 


Miss Ola Weed, Ariton, Alabama. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
eke 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, Inc., will be held in 
Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 
8, and 9, 1932, beginning at 1 p. m. Friday. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock. Secretary. 
x * 
KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held with the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Hutchinson, Oct. 26, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may be presented to the convention. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
ae 
IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association will be held with the Unitarian church 
in Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The speakers 
at the evening sessions will be Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul and Dr. George F. Patterson of 
the American Unitarian Association. Other speak- 
ers will be Rev. Raymond Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Rev. Lawrence 
Plank of Omaha; Rev. Edna P. Bruner of the Uni- 
versalist church of Waterloo, Iowa; Mr. M.. L. 
Townsend, who is writing a history of Liberal Re- 
ligion in Iowa; Mrs. E. L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
who will address the luncheon meeting of the Wom- 


en’s alliance; the Hon. Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, who will be the speaker at the Layman’s League 
supper; and Rev. Melvin Welke of Cedar Rapids, 
who will speak at the ministers’ meeting. Prof. 
Christian A. Ruckmick and Prof. K. V. Francis of 
the University of Iowa will conduct round-table dis- 
cussions on Tuesday and .Wednesday mornings re- 
spectively. 
x # 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The 89th annual meeting of the Universalist: 
Convention of Michigan will be held”at Lansing 
on Monday, Oct. 10, for the transaction of business 
and any other matters that may come before the 
body. 

This date will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Universalism in Michigan. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
pe 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 67th annual ses- 
sion of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota, 
together with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 6, 
7, 8 and 9, 1932. Convention session called for 
Thursday, at 11 a. m., for the reports of officers, 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business rightfully brought before the Convention. 

Thomas J, Farmer, Secretary. 
* 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimac Valley, Con- 
ference will be held in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Universalist, Lawrence, Mass., on Wednesday 
forenoon and afternoon, Oct. 19. Following is the 
program: 

10.45 a. m. Devotional service, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, of Nashua, N. H. Sermon, Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, D. D., Concord, N. H. 

12. Dinner, 

1.30 p. m. Business. Election of officers. Ad- 
dress, “Selling Universalism,” Rev. W. P. Farns- 
worth, Manchester, N. H. Address, “‘Universalism 
a Source of Courage and Joy,’’ Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., Haverhill, Mass. Address, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches. 

All friends are invited to attend the Conference. 
Those expecting to be present will please notify the 
minister of the entertaining church, Rev. Clarence 
Guy Robbins, D. D., 182 East St., Lawrence, Mass. 

W. L. Gilcreast, Secretary. 
feed 
WANTED 


25 or more eopies of “‘Church Harmonies New 
and Old.” Will pay transportation and fair price 
for used copies. 

Rev. N. E. McLaughlin. 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 


Obituary 


John Amee 


John Amee, veteran newsdealer of Cambridge, 
Mass., whose acquaintance included the poets 
Longfellow and Lowell, and a host of distinguished 
Harvard graduates, died Wednesday, Sept. 14, at his 
home, 172 Hancock 'St. He was seventy-two years 
of age. 
pe Mr. Amee™ was born in Cambridge, the son of 
John and Ellen (Coolidge) Amee. For over fifty 
years, he was with the famous firm of Amee Brothers, 
newsdealers in Harvard Square, and made a wide 
circle of friends throughout the city by his kindly 
and helpful disposition. He was for several years 
president of the Harvard Square Business Men’s 
Association, was a member of the Cambridge Club, 
the Colonial Club, now the Harvard Faculty Club, 
the Society of the War of 1812 and the Sons of the 
American Revolution, in which he also held high 
office. He was active in the affairs of the First 
Universalist Church, where he was a member of the 
parish committee and had been several times its 
chairman. His hobby was fishing, and he usually 
spent several weeks each summer in the Moosehead 
region of Maine. 

Surviving him are his wife, Jennie Teele Amee; 
one son, Atty. Howe Coolidge Amee; and one broth- 
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er, Albert F. Amee, with whom he was associated in 
business. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, Sept. 17, 
at the Mount Auburn chapel, with Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
officiating. 


Mrs. Gordon C. Reardon 


Eleanor Weld Rickard was born in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, Dec. 12, 1903, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Weld Richard. She was educated 
in the public schools of Woonsocket and later, when 
her family moved to Franklin, Mass., she entered 
Dean Academy. She was graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1923 and entered Tufts College. 

She was active in musical and dramatic circles and 
was a member of Delta Chapter of Alpha Omicron Pi. 
She was united in marriage to Rev. Gordon Chilson 
Reardon, now minister of the Universalist church in 
Saugus, Mass., and formerly of Woodsville, N. H. 
and Waterville, Maine, on June 25, 1927. She died 
at her home in Franklin, Aug. 28, 1932, a victim of 
heart disease. She is survived by her husband, her 
parents, three sisters and two brothers. Burial took 
place in Union Cemetery, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


Powel Crosley 


Powel Crosley, Sr., prominent Cincinnati attorney, 
whose son Powel Crosley, Jr., is president of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation, died in Christ Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13. He was eighty-two years 
old. 

Mr. Crosley was born on a farm near Lebanon, 
Ohio. He was eleven when the Civil War started, 
and, being a good reader, would read newspaper 
accounts of the war to groups of neighboring farmers. 

After leaving the farm he taught school, served as 
school principal in Clarkville, Ohio, became mana- 
ger of a commercial house in St. Joseph, Mo., and 
then gave up business to study law. Graduating 
from Ann Arbor Law School in 1876, he at once began 
the practise of law in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Crosley was the Republican nominee for Com- 
mon Pleas judge in 1891. He was a charter. mem- 
ber of the Lincoln Club. 

He was a pioneer in taking an interest in wireless 
and radio, which since have carried the family name 
to all parts of the world through the two Crosley 
radio stations. He bought some stock in Marconi’s 
original company after the letter S was first flashed 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

His son, Powel, became interested in radio as a 
boy, buying parts and building sets. That was the 
beginning of the Crosley Radio Corporation. 

On the oceasion of the eightieth birthday of Mr. 
Powell, Sr., in 1929, there was a reception and family 
reunion. Despite his advanced age he had enjoyed 
good health until recently, and went to his law office 

aily. 

The Crosley family is connected with the Univer- 
salist church in Cincinnati. 
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Another Cruising Book 
Going Out of Print 


© 


We are unable to fill orders received every little while for 


Cruising Around a Changing World 
Cruising frase Country 


By Johannes 
THEY ARE OUT OF PRINT 


© 


Now we offer the last four hundred copies of 


Nature Cruisings 


to new subscribers or to subscribers who send 
renewals, at the rate of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


TT 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


This offer of a popular $2.50 book for $1.00 will soon exhaust 
our stock. Move promptly if you want the book 


A GOOD HOLIDAY GIFT 


© 


Universalist Publishing House 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALVAR W. POLK, 
Manager Book Department. 
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Educational 


—_—_——_ 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, 


Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

ry) F. H. BURDETT, President 
456 Stuart St., Boston ‘Hancock 6300 


GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT nc PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Sete aateeiee Vinee : Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
bi Edition 
See = JIA FOR BOYS 
JG Ze? AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, : 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b. f Specimen of Tyne . 
‘96 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
and said, “ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++.+. . 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. : 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the sehool is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfulky lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grinting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 


and Prof. William G. Tousey. 
30 cents. 
GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 


sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


From Washington diplomatic circles 
there floats to my big and ready ears a 
delightful little episode of Sir Esme How- 
ard and the bell boy. Sir Esme quite en- 
joys telling, so I hear, how he walked 
briskly into the foyer of the magnificent 
Mayflower Hotel, and stopped for a mo- 
ment to speak with one of the bright-but- 
toned servitors in the lobby. After he 
walked on, an assistant manager, who had 
noted the incident, went over to the boy 
and said, “What did the Ambassador 
want?” 

“T don’t know,”’ answered the bell-hop. 
“He couldn’t speak English.”— New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

* * 

The young lady walked boldly up to 
the elderly woman whom she had mis- 
taken for the matron of the hospital. 
“May I see Lieutenant Barker, please?”’ 
she asked. 

“May I ask who you are?” 

“Certainly, I am his sister.” 

“Well, well! I’m glad to meet you. 
I’m his mother.” — Hardware World. 

* * 

Oldest Inhabitant (to District Visitor): 
“T be ninety-four and ’aven’t got an 
enemy in the world.” 

District Visitor: ‘“‘That’s a beautiful 
thought.” 

Oldest Inhabitant: ‘Yes, Miss. Thank 
God they all of ’em be dead long ago.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

First Golfer: “If you spend so much 
time at golf, you won’t have anything 
laid aside for a rainy day.” 

Second Golfer: ‘“‘Won’t, eh? My desk 
is crowded with work that I’ve put aside 
for a rainy day.’”—Christian Endeavor 
World. 

* * 

Diner: “Waiter, I’ve been waiting a 
half-hour for that steak.” 

Waiter:“‘Yes, sir; I know you have. If 
every one were as patient as you life 
would be worth living.”’—London Opinion. 

* x 

In some respects the idea of finger- 
printing children seems to be a good one. 
At least it will settle the question as to 
who used the guest towel in the bathroom. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 


Educated, pure young Japanese poet 
seeks position as journalistic worker, 
window cleaner, tutor, housekeeper, or 
schoolboy.—Japan Advertiser (Tokyo). 

* x 


Dorothy: ‘‘And Jack, the darling, told 
me I was the only girl he ever loved.” 

Della: “Yes, and doesn’t he say it 
beautifully.”—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 

Tourist: ““How’s business around here?” 

Native: “It’s so quiet you can hear the 
notes at the bank a block away drawing 
interest.”’—Pathfinder. 
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“Practical Service Now” 
Last Call for the Beautiful Free Book 


This will not appear again 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., the Commission on Literature of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, are now prepared to send 
out 1,000 copies of 


“FROM GOOD LUCK TO GLOUCESTER” 


free, for missionary work. Modern dynamic messages 
in beautiful form. 


Addresses by Henry Nehemiah Dodge, John Cole- 
man Adams, Wm. Wallace Rose, Lee S. McCollester, 
Lewis B. Fisher, W. H. McGlauflin, Leroy W. Coons, 


_F. A. Wilmot, Mrs. Cordelia A. Quinby, Mrs. M. B. 


Wilkins, H. I. Cushman, C. Kawabata, John Clarence Lee, 
Levi M. Powers, Roger Sherman Galer, A. E. Bartlett, 
J. M. Tilden, Henry R. Rose, Charles A. Alden, J. M. 
Atwood, F. W. Perkins, G. E. Huntley, Arthur Nash, 
Clinton L. Scott, Fred C. Leining, Joseph Fort Newton, 
John Smith Lowe, Frank Oliver Hall, and others. 


A veritable gold mine of Universalist history and 
teaching. 


John Coleman Adams’ “Passing the Torch’ is here. 
Pen Pictures by Dr. Bisbee. 


Many full page illustrations, including John Murray, 
the Potter Meeting House, Thomas Potter’s House, Mur- 
ray Grove, the Sargent-Murray-Gilman House, the old 
Gloucester Church, and all the great figures on the Glouces- 
ter program. 


Isolated Universalists apply to some Universalist 
church. 


Churches apply to us. 


Move fast and be prepared to pay postage or ex- 
pressage. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


